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]VIanaging a boat in current re- 
quires a degree of skill that depends upon the 
naturę of the river," says the Appalachian 
Mountain Club's River Guide to New Hampshire 
and Vermont. "Maneuvering with style and fi- 
nesse is considerably different from just pad- 
dling hard." The occupants of this canoe on 
the Lamoille River survived to reflect again on 
those well-stated truths. Photographer John 
Lazenby of Providence, R.I., recorded their 
temporary setback from bankside. 
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"X T Ful I ^Ti me 

Vermonter 

Where neither the seasons, 
nor the work ever stops. 


I F I live here till I die, it won ; t 
be long enough to ąualify me 
- as a Vermonter. A Vermonter 
has a relationship with the history 
and rugged lay of this land that no 
one raised elsewhere can cultivate. 
But I have lived here long enough 
to know Tm home. 

I have lived here long enough to 
know when to expect the first peep- 
ers, and when to plant peas with- 
out checking to see when I planted 
them last year. I've lived here long 
enough to have a respectable aspar¬ 
agus patch, long enough to know 
where the fiddleheads and morels 
grow. 

I know when to expect the gamę 
warden heading north along the 
river with the unmarked fish 
hatchery truck, and I know he 
won't mind a bit when I cali him 
with a Large Snapping Turtle Prob¬ 
lem. Snapping turtle soup is his 
one weakness. 

I know where the swallows al- 
ways nest and where they perch 
their fledglings to teach them 
swooping. I know when to worry 
about cutworms and when not to 
mulch, and I hardly flinch anymore 
when it's time to thin the carrots. I 
can debeak a chicken when I have 
to. I know what to do about black- 
flies and potato bugs, and I finally 
know there's nothing I can do 
about the beavers. 

Photographs are taken, clockwise 
from left, by Jerry LeBlond in 
South Northfield, deer by John 
Layton, William Hebden in Graf- 
ton, and Hanson Carroll in 
South Strafford. 


Essay by Nancy Cornell 
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I know better than to expect 
every tomato to ripen in time, 
but I fight those early frosts 
with all my spare blankets. 
Tm mostly relieved when the gar¬ 
den gives up to hard frost, but still 
haunted hearing geese heading 
south. I've lived here long enough 
to know it's outright foolish to 
rake leaves under an orange mapie. 
But I do it anyway. 


Photographs are taken, clockwise 
from right, by Margo Taussig Pink- 
erton of Jessie Ciarkę in Starks- 
boro, Nancy Wasserman in 
Pomfret and in Norwich, John Lay- 
ton in Bradford, and Jerry LeBlond 
in Belmont. 
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I have learned how to thaw 
pipes with a hair drier, and I 
know why you collect eggs 
before 9 a.m. in January. I 
keep my snów tires on from No- 
vember till May, and I never put 
away all the winter clothes. I've 
learned to get through February and 
expect nothing from April. 


I have lived in Vermont long 
enough to say sliding when I mean 
sledding. I've lived here long 
enough to know what a tedder 
does. Long enough to know why a 
hung-up tree is called a widów 
maker. Long enough to have seen 
lots of deer, even a moose. But no 
bear yet. I know to wave instead of 
honk, when not to cali the fire de- 
partment, and I know when to hołd 
my peace at Town Meeting. 


I've lived here long enough for it 
to feel familiar, and to recognize 
that the trouble with this place is 
its hołd on me. Friends who live 
down-country complain that I 
hardly ever visit. I always mean to. 
I set the datę. Sometimes I even 
pack. But they've long sińce ceased 
being surprised by my last minutę 
phone cali: "Something^ come up. 
I've got to get the beans in. (or) 
We're expecting a frost. (or) A wea- 
sel's after the hens, Lve got to 
shore up the coop." My friends 
think Lm just disorganized. But 
that's not it at all. 
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nyone who lives here under- 
/ % stands why I can't leave dur- 
j % ing the summer. Who could 
JL bear to miss one day of it 
— this season so fuli of deep green 
swimming holes, stove-black thun- 
derstorms and the smell of first-cut 
hay. 


Photographs are taken, 
clockwise from right, by 
Margo Taussig Pinkerton in 
Pomfret; and by John Lay- 
ton, three in Norwich and 
below, of an old farm 
house in East Thetford. 


It's harder to explain about fali. 
Not the fłrst part — who could 
miss foliage? But November's 
harder to excuse. I plead responsi- 
bilities — all the sąuirrelly prepara- 
tions for winter: tightening up the 
house, putting the garden to bed, 
fitting new boot felts, organizing 
the woolens. If I left in November, 
I'd worry over winter catching the 
wood unstacked. But really, there's 
a thrill to preparing for adversity ; 
making surę you're ready for isola- 
tion, and for a winter that doesn't 
wait. 
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C ome down this winter, 
then," they say. "Come 
for Christmas. Or New 
Year's. How about 
Feburary?" "Can't do it," I demur. 
"The pipes might freeze." 

Besides, Tve got to see how deep 
the snów gets. And I need to be 
knitting a sweater by the cookstove 
all through the blizzard that knocks 
the power out for three days. I 
couldn't stand to be away, and then 
come back and hear about it. 












■r 


/ou might think I could do 
without March, but I'd eat 
Ą toads before I'd miss Town 
JL Meeting. And by the time I've 
really understood everything that I 
learned at Town Meeting, there's 
sugaring and it's practically April. 

"'Weil, April, then," my friends 
say, by now trying not to sound 
disgusted. In prior years, I've been 
loath to leave in April, aware that 
spring's green lasts about twelve 
minutes and blinking means you 
miss it. But after nine years I've be- 
gun to entertain the notion that 
April in Yermont may have about 



as much to do with spring as a 
town fence viewer does with view- 
ing fences. 

So this year I decided I'd go, 
sometime around mid-April. I'd 
cali it a vacation. I'd head south, 
and with a little careful timing, I 
would not only get to visit my 
friends (if they would have me by 
now) but Td also get to see the for- 
sythia ; maybe even a dogwood or 
two. I could linger a few days, 
three at the most, and be back in 
time to greet spring here. If I 
played it right, I figured, Td cheat 
Mother Naturę. I'd get two springs. 



* 

















S omething there is that 
doesn't love a cheater. 

Oh, I had a good enough 
visit with my friends, all 
right, and the forsythia were very 
nice. Down there, lots of people 
prune them so they look like yel- 
low boxes. A neater, morę groomed 
effect, I guess is what they're after. 
The daffodils were out. They were 
very nice, too. I saw lots of Stores 
fuli of people buying things. Like 
ten-pound bags of composted cow 
manure for five dollars apiece. 

They say the forsythia love it. 


Up home while I was gone, the 
first crocus bloomed. The hens 
started laying again. The dog got 
into a skunk. And the geese came 
back. 

That's the trouble with Vermont. 
You can't leave, or you miss some¬ 
thing. & 


Freelance writer Nancy Cornell lives in 
Starksboro. 


Photographs are taken, 
clockwise from right, by 
Daniel A. Neary Jr. in East 
Montpelier, Joan Knight in 
Ferrisburg, John Layton in 
Strafford, and Jon Gilbert 
Fox in Marshfield. 
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EYERYDAYS SONGS 


Folksinger 
Margaret 
MacArthur 
ofMarlboro 

By Mark Greenberg 

Photographs by 

Richard Howard 


I T'S a summer evening, and people 
have begun to fili the pews in the 
Grandma Moses Schoolhouse at- 
tached to the Bennington Museum. They 
are gathering among the memorabilia to 
hear Margaret MacArthur and her daugh- 
ter, Megan, both of Marlboro, in a pro¬ 
gram of songs of the Vermont worker, 
held in conjunction with the Museum's 
exhibit "Vermont Workers/Vermont Re¬ 
sources." It's an appropriate setting for 
MacArthur — a smali room from an ear- 
lier, simpler time, when songs and sto- 
ries were still transmitted largely 
through personal contact by friends, fam- 
ily, and teachers, not by professional en- 
tertainers. 

Indeed, there are no banks of speakers 
and amplifiers, no walls of microphones, 
not even a stage at this concert, just Mar¬ 
garet and Megan with their unamplified 
instruments — dulcimer, "MacArthur 
harp," guitar, and bass — and their ring- 
ing voices, singing their songs and intro- 
ducing them in an informative, friendly, 


unpretentious manner. The audience is 
delighted. 

Yet despite the absence of show busi¬ 
ness, Margaret MacArthur is a profes¬ 
sional folk singer, as her five albums and 
wide-spread concert and festival appear- 
ances clearly attest. Recently, she per- 
formed in Honduras as part of the Part- 
ners in the Americas program. She is also 
on the Vermont Council on the Arts, 
and, with her family, on the New En- 
gland Foundation for the Arts' touring 
registers and is a winter-time artist-in- 
residence in the Arizona public schools. 
In addition, MacArthur is a leading col- 
lector of folk materiał from Vermont and 
elsewhere. She collects both songs and 
poems, and some of both are on the Ben¬ 
nington program. 

She is also the recent recipient of a 
major honor: in June, 1985, officials of 
the New England Arts Biennial desig- 
nated her one of seven "New England 
Living Art Treasures" in a ceremony at 
the University of Massachusetts. The 
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award credits MacArthur with having 
"uncovered the core of New England's 
life through her research and perfor- 
mances of traditional musie/' Just a year 
earlier, MacArthur had received the Mid- 
summer Award, presented by that an- 
nual festival of Vermont musie and art 
to honor "Vermonters who have madę a 
valuable contribution to the state's mu¬ 
sical and cultural heritage." 

MacArthur accepts all of this with a 
characteristic mixture of pride and mod- 
esty. She is clearly pleased by the Living 
Treasure honor, both for herself and also 
for the people from whom she's collected 
songs. 

Those people have been part of 
MacArthur's life sińce she settled in Ver- 
mont in 1948. Newly married to physi- 
cist John MacArthur, who had just been 
appointed to the faculty of the then- 
brand-new Marlboro College, she came 
here with few expectations of encoun- 
tering traditional songs. 

As a child in a peripatetic family, Mar- 
garet Crowl had listened to lumberjacks 
singing in California, cowboys in Ari¬ 
zona, and her neighbors in the Missouri 
Ozarks. Her family was also a constant 
source of musie. "When I was a kid grow 
ing up," she recalls, "my mom used to 
sing me all the nursery rhymes and my 
dad sang cowboy songs. When we were 
in the car, we always sang together and 
madę a great racket." 

When she was sixteen, her parents 
moved to Arkansas and Margaret re- 
turned to the city of her birth to become 
a student at the University of Chicago. 
"That's where I started singing long 
songs to myself," she says, "because that 
was a way to get away from the home- 
sickness that I was suffering from so se- 
verely." The university's library supplied 
her with texts and tunes, and MacArthur 
discovered that much of the materiał she 
had grown up with was called "folk mu¬ 
sie." But the books all seemed to deal 
with songs from the American West or 
Southern mountains. 

"I had never seen a book of New En- 
gland songs," she says. "There were 
some, but it never occurred to me I'd go 
to New England, so I didn't look at them. 
When I came up here I didn't think 
there'd be any (folk songs]." 

But there were, and shortly after Corn¬ 
ing to Vermont, MacArthur soon discov- 
ered two books, one by Helen Hartness 
Flanders, the other Folksongs From the 
Hills of Vermont, by Edith Sturgis. Those 
hills, MacArthur later learned, were in 
neighboring Dover and were clearly vis- 
ible through the kitchen window of the 



abandoned, 1803 Marlboro farmhouse 
that she and John bought in 1953. She 
calls that discovery "an eye-opener." It 
started MacArthur, like Flanders and 
Sturgis before her, on the trail of Ver- 
mont songs. 

One of the first stops on that trail was 
Fred Atwood, son of the man from whom 
Sturgis had collected. He was, Mac¬ 
Arthur has written, "of an older time," 
a man from an earlier era who "just hap- 
pened to live on into our century in an 
isolated part of Vermont." She found the 
experience of knowing "somebody who 
harkens back over a hundred years" to 
be a privilege. 

As a singer herself, friendly and warm, 
MacArthur had no difficulty being ac- 
cepted by the older bearers of Vermont's 
musical traditions. "I learned songs from 
people just as I went along," she recalls. 
"It was morę or less a chain reaction. I 
would visit somebody and they would 
say, 'oh, yes, so-and-so sings.' And then 
I would visit so-and-so." 

MacArthur also began putting the 
songs back into circulation. "I was teach- 
ing musie," she says, "at our little two- 
room school, and I wanted to teach the 
kids songs that I'd learned from their par¬ 
ents and grandparents, because, for some 
reason, the children didn't know the 


Ę/Ę/hether picking peas 
r r with her husband, 
John, (opposite) or in the 
home she and her family 
have restored, MacArthufs 
life echoes with the 
authenticity of her Vermont 
songs. 
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daughter Megan 
(above), she plays 
the dulcimer. On the facing 
page, it's her special 
instrument, the "MacArthur 
Harp." In both cases, the 
musie rings true. 



songs." Today school programs, themat- 
ically designed as are most of her con- 
certs, remain an important part of 
MacArthur's performing life. 

MacArthur taught the old songs to her 
own growing family as well. Her hus- 
band, John, shared her enthusiasm for 
folk songs, and their five children cm- 
braced the musie as Margaret had in her 
childhood. Since the early 1970s Dan and 
Gary, along with Megan, have joined 
their mother for concerts whenever pos- 
sible. Patrick also sang with them for a 
while. Only her son John, a clockmaker 
and machinist in New Mexico, has 
stayed off the stage. 

The family also worked together re- 
storing and improving the old, clap- 
boarded Marlboro farmhouse they had 
moved into and reclaiming the aban- 
doned and overgrown 160 acres of Helds 
and woods. Each of the four children who 
remained in Vermont now has an "old- 
fashioned" house on the "MacArthur 
Road" homestead. 

For MacArthur, the house and her mu¬ 
sie are clearly related. "Our time spent 
fixing up the house," she wrote in the 
notes to her album, An Almanac of New 
England Farm Song , "gave us insight not 
only into the building techniąues of the 
early 1800s but into the ways of life of 


our predecessors. Raising vegetables for 
a family of seven gave us a feeling for 
this stoney, uneven soil. . . . 

"I had always lived in a rural setting," 
MacArthur adds, "but I had never really 
connected the songs with the way I lived 
until I moved into this house. We didn't 
have electricity the first six years we 
lived here, so I had a lot of time to sit 
around and sing — sing to the kids and 
with the kids as they grew up. I think 
getting electricity is a great detractor 
from the kinds of songs Pm interested in, 
because you can do all kinds of things 
when the lights are on, and you don't 
spend as much time singing as when 
you're sitting around by kerosene lamps. 
Something about those dim lamps in the 
winter really inspired me to learn a lot 
of long songs." 

The books of Helen Hartness Flanders, 
who had collected songs and tunes 
throughout Vermont and New England 
beginning in 1930, provided many of her 
songs. Flanders was particularly inter¬ 
ested in the "Child Ballads," long nar- 
rative songs first collected in England 
and Scotland by Harvard professor Fran¬ 
cis James Child and the ancestors of 
many of the American story-songs that 
MacArthur so loved. At first, however, 
MacArthur didn't know that Flanders 
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was still living. Then, around 1960, a 
mutual acąuaintance introduced them 
and the two women became friends. 

"She was a wonderful old lady/' 
MacArthur recalls. "She encouraged me 
in collecting and using her materiał. I got 
interested in her project, which was the 
ancient ballads. Then I went from there 
to getting interested in the Vermont bal¬ 
lads, many of which she had collected." 
Eventually MacArthur inherited Flan- 
ders' papers, which are now, along with 
hundreds of field recordings, part of the 
Flanders Ballad Collection at Middlebury 
College. 

Through over thirty years of collecting 
and performing, MacArthur has re- 
mained self-effacing, seeing herself as a 
yehicle for the stories she tells in the 
form of songs. To her, it is the song, not 
the singer, that matters. "I think what 
Fye always tried to do is just tell the story 
and have the words be understandable," 
she says. "My interest is in telling a story 
in a simple way and in not letting con- 
temporary entertainment values overlay 
it. I don't regard what I do as entertain- 
ing, except as the stories themselves are 
entertaining." 

Again, she sees this as an extension of 
the way she has chosen to live. "I don't 
think I'd be able to sing all of these old 
songs if I didn't live in a slightly old- 
fashioned way. I don't want to go around 
preaching about the way I live, but the 
songs say something about it. I had a su¬ 
premę compliment at the (1985) Phila- 
delphia Folk Festival, where I felt about 
that big," she says, almost touching her 
fingers together. "A girl came up to me 
and said she was glad I was there because 
it's nice to have a real person singing real 
musie." 

In recent years that musie has included 
some of her own original songs also. Yet 
these, too, chronicie events and people. 
"Steven Johnson," for example, relates 
the dramatic story of a truck driver who 
lost his brakes coming down High Street 
in Brattleboro two Saturdays before 
Christmas, when the streets were loaded 
with shoppers. According to newspaper 
accounts, Johnson "laid on the air horn" 
as he picked up speed. That phrase trig- 
gered the song for MacArthur. 

This interest in words and putting 
them to musie is also reflected in 
MacArthur's interest in locally-written 
poems, ranging from a quarryman's 
broadside to obituary verse. "I think it's 
a new bent of minę over the past few 
years," she reflected at the Benmngton 
concert, "to gather together all the 
poems Tye run across and set them to 


musie, either to an old tune or (I) make 
up a new tune for them. And, you know, 
new tunes are just fragments of old tunes 
put together. (That's) the folk process." 

That is also, she points out, what tra- 
ditional singers in New England have 
done all along. Words could be written 
down. But tunes, in the pre-recording 
days, depended on memory. When they 
were lost, the written-down lyrics be¬ 
came poems. MacArthur cites as an ex- 
ample "The Marble Baun." Originally a 
song about Rutland marble, the song at 
some point lost its tune. When Mac¬ 
Arthur came across it in a smali poetry 
collection she immediately knew that it 
fit "The Rocks of Baun," an old Irish 
song. She restored it and sang it at the 
Vermont Workers' concert. 

In part, however, MacArthur's interest 
in poems underscores a sad fact: "The 
singers around here I collected songs 
from in the 1950s and 1960s . . . the ones 
around here that knew the really ancient 
songs have all died," she notes. 

Yet, MacArthur still finds people con- 
nected to old songs; or sometimes they 
find her. After a concert in Newfane, she 
was told by a member of the audience 
that his father-in-law had written the 
song "The Shanty Boys" while working 
in a Canadian lumber camp. Several 
tunes for the song are in the Flanders 
collection, and MacArthur immediately 
added it to her repertoire. 

It is that personal contact with the peo¬ 
ple who have lived with the old musie 
that MacArthur finds so exciting. Her en- 
thusiasm, in turn, helps people realize 
that their memories have value. 

"Rye always felt when I've madę con¬ 
tact with people I've learned songs from 
that I needed to keep in contact, to go 
back and sing the songs for them," she 
says, "not just take them and disappear." 
The fact that her performing Schedule 
has madę that harder to do concerns her. 

But travelling around in her old orange 
van is also exciting. "I even feel some¬ 
times that I could be one of the ancient 
minstrels," she confides, "although I'm 
surę they were never women. I feel that 
I ; m part of a long tradition and Fm happy 
to carry it on. I think there are a lot of 
people who feel the same way about the 
old songs as I do. I don't feel like Fm a 
single person doing it. I think I have a lot 
of companions in the field." 


Mark Greenberg is a free-lance writer, mu- 
sician and media producer. Cunently direc- 
tor of the Onion River Arts Council, he and 
his family live in Montpelier. 



• An Almanac of New England Farm 
Songs, Green Linnet SIF 1039. 

• Folk Songs of Vermont, Folkways 
FH5314. 

• The Old Songs, Philo 1001. 

• On the Mountains High (with Fam¬ 
ily), Living Folk F-LFR-100. 

• Make the Wildwoods Ring, The 
MacArthur Family, Front Hall FHR- 
027. 
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ALangWinding 


The History and 

Legacy of the 

Green Mountain 
Parkway 

By Nancy Price Graff 
Photographs by Clyde H. Smith 


I f ever a road was paved with good 
intentions, this one was. It was to 
have been a golden thoroughfare 
winding for 260 miles through the Green 
Mountains. 

Its proponents — who were numerous, 
vocal, powerful, and above all, deter- 
mined — believed deeply that the road 
held out not just the promise of summer 
tourists but the guarantee of economic 
salvation. So surę were they of their po- 
sition that when the Vermont Legisla- 
ture failed to support the idea, they 
forced a statewide referendum. Ali the 
timber in the hills could not have burned 
morę hotly than the debate that fol- 
lowed. It was called the "Second Battle 
of the Wildemess," and it pitted neighbor 
against neighbor, friend against friend, 
and newspaper against newspaper. 

Nevertheless, on March 3, 1936, the 
citizens of Vermont decided not to buy 
a right-of-way for the Green Mountain 
Parkway. 


In retrospect, the road not taken a half 
century ago would have led to a dis- 
tinctly different Vermont than now ex- 
ists. But the issues raised during the 
debate have proven to be far morę en- 
during than any piece of asphalt. 

John Holden, now 85, of East Mont- 
pelier, liked the idea of the parkway 50 
years ago. "I remember saying to some- 
one, 'I think it would be a good thing to 
keep those outsiders up out of our way,' " 
he says. At the time, he was an assistant 
to the director of the Vermont Commis- 
sion on Country Life, an organization 
charged with surveying the needs of the 
State, including its roads. Now a retired 
Vermont Commissioner of Education 
and a respected environmentalist, Hol¬ 
den has changed his mind. "I now feel 
less favorable toward it than I did then," 
he says. 'The citadel of wilderness might 
have been destroyed." 













Road NotTaken 


Although the Green Mountain Park- 
way was often referred to by lts critics as 
a skyline drive, the title was a misnomer. 
Its designers envisioned a road that 
would have climbed some mountains, 
bypassed others, and detoured through 
nearby valleys near the center of the 
State. It would have been part of a 50,000- 
acre "national forest-park" containing 
the scenie roadway plus a major footpath 
and bridle trail. Had the national park 
been created, it would have been the larg- 
est east of the Mississippi. Road and 
trails alike would have run the entire 
length of the State. 

Specifically, the parkway would have 
originated in Massachusetts and would 
have terminated just shy of the Canadian 
border in a 20,000-acre wilderness area 
at }ay Peak. In between, it would have 
trended to the northeast, first through 


the scattered peaks and ranges of South¬ 
ern Vermont, then through the lowlands 
of the Green Mountain National Forest 
in Peru. From there it would have moved 
easterly to the flanks of Salt Ash Moun¬ 
tain in Plymouth and eventually into the 
first of two wilderness areas located in 
the middle of the State. For the next 
thirty-five miles the parkway would 
have wandered among such peaks as Big 
and Little Killington, Big and Little Pico, 
Mts. Carmel and Horrid, and Romance 
Mountain, offering vistas to the east and 
west, and following a linę that generally 
fell just short of the summits. At Kil- 
lington, for example, the parkway would 
have been cut at 3,700 feet, 550 feet be- 
low the crest. After leaving the Battell 


forest, the road would have changed 
character dramatically, plunging into the 
valleys to the west of the mountain rangę 
and offering motorists for the next sev- 
enty-five miles a view of, rather than 
from, Vermont's Presidential Rangę, 
Camels Flump and Mt. Mansfield. At 
Laraway Mt. in Belvidere, the parkway 
would have climbed again into the 
mountains and remained a high road to 
its terminus near the summit of Jay Peak. 
Ali along the route, scenie bodies of wa- 
ter such as the Chittenden Reservoir, 
Huntington Gorge and Big Pond would 
have been included in the right-of-way 
and so preserved unspoiled. 

As a plan it was extraordinary, but so 
were the times. The newly created State 
Plannmg Board reported in the middle of 
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thc Dcprcssion that 151 out of Vcrmont's 
246 towns wcre suffcring from stcadily 
declining populations. Many hill farmers 
abandoncd all hopc and offcrcd their fam- 
lly homcsteads as summer homes. Morc 
than 16,000 laborcrs wcrc out of work 
and in 1934, Ycrmon^s Relief Admin¬ 
istrator reported that 27,500 Vermonters 
wcre receiving some sort of public assis- 
tance. 

To Col. William J. Wilgus, Vermont's 
desolation and its salvation were two 
sides of the same coin. A nationally rec- 
ognized engineer with Vermont fore- 
bears and a summer home in Ascutney, 
Wilgus believed that the metropolises of 
thc East were desperate for the sort of 
wild isolation Vermont could offer. Only 
a road was needed to bring them, and this 
he proposed before a group of Vermont 
engineers late in the spring of 1933. 

What put Wilgus's grand proposal 
within Yermon^s grasp was the passage 
in June of the same year of the National 
Appropriation bill, in which Congress 
authorized spending morę than three bil- 
lion dollars for projects that would ben- 
efit the nation as a whole. Like other 
New Deal measures, it was designed to 
provide jobs and bolster the economy. 
The Green Mountain Parkway and the 
national park proposed to surround it 
seemed to fit the criteria. 

Within a month, the Vermont Cham- 
ber of Commerce had endorsed the pro¬ 
posal, and by the end of the summer the 
Legislaturc had appropriated money to 
begin a study of the parkway's feasibility. 
By late September, then-Governor Stan¬ 
ley C. Wilson had written to both Pres- 
ident Franklin Roosevelt and the Deputy 
Director of thc Public Works Adminis- 
tration to express his support of the idea. 
Throughout the early autumn, delega- 
tions representing State government and 
the State Chamber of Commerce traveled 
to Washington to plead their cause. On 
November 15, President Roosevelt in- 
formed Gov. Wilson that the paperwork 
had been started. 

It was ironie that James P. Taylor, a 
founder of the Green Mountain Club and 
mastermind of the Long Trail (which to- 
day traverses the state 7 s mountaintops), 
became one of the parkway's most elo- 
ąuent spokesmen over the next three 
years. Taylor confidently believed the 


The Proposed Route: Something morę 
than simply a "skyline drive/ f the 
Green Mountain Parkway would have 
tumed off the mountaintops and into 
the oalleys near the ntiddle of its 
twisting journey through Yermont. 
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club he had helped found would back the 
parkway because one of the club's aims 
was to make the Green Mountains "play 
a larger part in the life of the people" 
through the construction of roads as well 
as trails. As it turned out, he couldn't 
have been morę mistaken. 

Late in the winter of 1934 Harold 
Ickes, U.S. Secretary of the Interior, an- 
nounced that the road through the Green 
Mountains could provide the crown for 
a great Eastern parkway extending from 
the Smoky Mountains in Tennessee to 
the Vermont-Canadian border. The Na¬ 
tional Parks Service and the Public 
Works Administration were eager to be- 
gin work on the project, and in early 
April a preliminary survey of the route 
was reported favorably by engineers, 
landscape architects, Vermont's Com- 
missioner of highways, and the National 
Park Service. Petitions of Citizen support 
and a morę detailed reconnaissance fol- 
lowed. But even as the plan gathered mo- 
mentum, it also drew opposition. 

To Wilgus's and TayloTs surprise, not 
all Vermonters embraced the plan. In the 
summer of 1934, the trustees of the 
Green Mountain Club voted against the 
idea, 14-2. Opposition grew throughout 
the rest of that year, and although Gov. 
Wilson urged approval in his farewell ad- 
dress to the Legislature, the resolution 
approving the roadway foundered in the 
1935 Legislature. Though the Senate nar- 
rowly adopted the measure, the House 
even morę narrowly turned it down, and 
so it was defeated. 

But the parkway was far from dead. 
Support for it continued to come from 
groups like the Vermont Society of En¬ 
gineers and the State Planning Board. 
Prominent Vermonters ranging from for- 
mer governors and political leaders to the 
heads of local Rotary, Lions, and wom- 
en's clubs declared in favor of it. 

Charles M. Smith, the newly-elected 
governor, saw the importance of the is- 
sue and the mixed reading given it by the 
Legislature, and called for a special leg- 
islative session. The special December, 
1935, session ąuickly passed a bill pro- 
viding for a statewide referendum on the 
parkway, and the vote was scheduled for 
Town Meeting Day in March, 1936. 

The arguments had already been well 
rehearsed, but they gained a new inten- 

In The Way: Valley farmland in places 
like Huntington (above) and mountain 

ecosystems suclt as this pond in the Lye 

Brook Wildemess could have been com- 
promised by the Parkway. The Green 
Mountain Club became an opponent. 
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sity as the day of the vote drew closer. 
The debate was oversimplified by some 
of the newspapers of the time, and is 
widely perceived even today as a struggle 
between early proponents of develop- 
ment and first-generation environmen- 
talists. In fact, much of the debate 
focused on a different issue — the ques- 
tion of self-determination versus outside 
influence, especially the influence of the 
federal government. 

Those who favored the parkway pro- 
posal cited the congressional appropria- 
tion, and argued that Vermont should 
share in the federal pie it was helping to 
purchase. And there were the jobs the 
project would bring. According to federal 
estimates, building the parkway would 
employ 2,000 men for three years, and 
once built, the road would continue to 
employ Vermonters in such jobs as main- 
tenance crews. Some advocates took a 
longer view. As the state's farms and in- 
dustries failed, it was becoming apparent 
that Vermont's futurę might lie else- 
where, probably in recreation and tour- 
ism. To transient sightseers, the parkway 
would be a uniąue tourist attraction, 
"one of the wonder roads of the world." 
At the same time it would open up the 
farther reaches of the State to summer 
home development, which would help 
rehabilitate the ailing hill-town econ- 
omies and bolster the tax base of many 
declining villages. Furthermore, they ar¬ 
gued, the protection afforded the state's 
wilderness by the federal government 
would ensure that those resources would 
not be exploited and destroyed. The most 
heartfelt argument for the parkway may 
have been that Vermont had a "morał 
obligation" to make its vast beauty ac- 
cessible to the growing urban populace. 
"We are called upon to sacrifice our 
splendid isolation to lend the inspira- 
tional strength of our mountains to 
hearten humanity," wrote the editor of 
The Ver mon ter in 1933. 

The opponents were unorganized, but 
hardly dispirited. Early in the debate they 
took the offensive, vigorously attacking 
the vision of economic progress espoused 
by the backers of the big road. Vermont 
need not follow the free-spending federal 
government along a path of fiscal irre- 
sponsibility, they argued. Despite hard 
times, the state's "pay-as-you-go" fiscal 
policies should not be compromised. 
Many opponents also feared the gift to 
the federal government of morę than 
50,000 of the state's precious acres. New 
Deal policies were showing an alarming 
trend toward centralizing government in 
Washington, and Vermont's resources 


were best left in Vermonters' hands, they 
said. 

Particularly disturbing to them was 
the fact that the parkway would run the 
length of the State, thus effectively di- 
viding eastern and western Vermont by 
what they described as a strip of "foreign 
territory" ranging in width from 1,000 
feet to seven miles. To the argument that 
the parkway would encourage tourism, 
the opponents responded that many mo- 
torists would use the road simply to 
speed their passage from New York and 
Boston to Canada, that the road would 


". . . The issues 
raised during the 
debate have prouen to 
be far morę enduring 
than any piece 
of asphalt ..." 


be an expensive white elephant five 
snowbound months out of the year, and 
that many of those looking for summer 
homes would be deterred if the isolation 
they sought were violated by such a mas- 
sive tourist attraction. 

Finally, they found their own morał 
grounds on which to oppose the project. 
"We are living in a fast moving age," 
Leon Gay wrote in The Vermonter in 
the summer of 1935. "Good roads, the 
telephone, radio and automobiles are rap- 
idly changing the habits of our people. In 
many ways these inventions are a bless- 
ing, but they have brought evils un- 
dreamed of by our forefathers." The 
parkway, he said, would only further cor- 
rupt the minds, morals and character of 
Vermont's youth by destroying the fiber 
of the state's communities. "Keep Ver- 
mont Unspoiled," he wrote. The phrase 
became the opposition's battle ery, and 
in the end, its victory march. 

Remembering the tenor of the times, 
John Holden believes "the background of 
the parkway's defeat was anti-New Deal, 
fear of federal domination." It seems a 
sound assessment. From the Civilian 
Conservation Corps to the Public Works 
Administration to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, the federal 
government was taking an increasingly 
active role in Vermonters' lives in the 
early 1930s. While some thought New 
Deal programs necessary, nearly all Ver- 


monters feared their long-term effeets. 
Likewise, they were nervous about an in- 
flux of part-time residents from the cit- 
ies. Some believed the State could only 
benefit from contact with those who had 
morę money, morę leisure and greater 
worldliness; other Vermonters feared the 
state's rugged character would be con- 
taminated and eventually lost. 

There was also widespread concern 
bordering on hysteria that something had 
to be done to ensure the state's economic 
yiability in the years to come. As agri- 
culture and industry failed, recreation 
and tourism seemed to be the last great 
hope. Proponents of the parkway pro- 
posal saw the highway as a shortcut to 
renewed prosperity. Opponents also re- 
garded tourism optimistically, but they 
felt the parkway would deprive Ver- 
monters in the years to come of private 
initiative in charting the growth of the 
tourist trade. 

Looking back from the perspective of 
fifty years, it is remarkable that skiing 
was no morę than a footnote in the de¬ 
bate. Had the parkway been built, it 
would have affected, perhaps precluded, 
the development of several now well-es- 
tablished and valuable Vermont ski 
areas. In those days, commercial skiing 
was barely a pipę dream. 

Vermont's newspapers predicted no 
morę than an average turnout for the 
parkway referendum. Vermonters had 
warmed to the subject, however. They 
tumed out in greater numbers than for 
any election up to that time, and when 
the polis closed, had defeated the hond 
issue, 30,795 to 42,873. But this statistic 
tells only a part of the story. Among 
those towns that would have been di- 
rectly affected by the parkway's exist- 
ence, 19 communities voted for the 
measure and 19 voted against it. Al- 
though the Rutland Herald reported the 
day after the referendum that the issue 
had been definitely settled and could 
"rest in peace," the newspaper madę 
everything seem much clearer than it ac- 
tually was. Nothing brmgs this confu- 
sion into greater relief than the irony of 
the Herald's parting words on the sub¬ 
ject: "Now in truth Vermont can say not 
only that she is, but that she will remain 
unspoiled — unspoiled in character, in 
common sense, in dignity, as well as in 
scenery." 

Of course, it was never really that sim- 
ple. & 


Nancy Pńce Graff of Montpelier, a free-lance 
writer and histońan, is former acting editor 
of Vermont Life. 
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Wliere are the pop-rivets 
of yesterday? 

The First (and Last) 
Annuiil MtiuoiU Life 
Ru sty Car ( 


J 


Written and Illustrated by Jeff Danziger 


B ack in the days when Vermont was 
really Vermont (I refer to the 
waste-howling nineteen seven- 
ties, of course), when the people who 
mattered belonged to food co-ops, and 
the throwing of pots was a political ac- 
tivity, a piece of reąuired reading around 
the glowing Ashley was The Foxfire 
Book. Great interest was shown in the 
age-old formulas for country life prac- 
ticed by ancient hill people in Appala- 
chia. The old people told the student 
interviewers of The Foxfire Book how to 
render hogs and make mandolins out of 
tobacco casks and other useful rural 
skills. These skills had been passed 
down from generation to generation. 
Young back-to-the-landers were 
urged to take up such activities in 
an effort to preserve the old ways, 
lest they die out completely. 

There was the very real 
danger American 
culture would 
hurry along 


without a soul left who knew of all the 
wonderful and useful products that could 
be madę out of hog guts and tallow. 

In the age in which we now find our- 
selves, most of those young people who 
tried to preserve the old ways have gone 
on to other things. Many of them have 
inherited vast sums of money, 
making it difficult for 
them to find a 
place in their 


busy schcdules to make their own can- 
dlcs and shoes. They are forced to spend 
time getting their BMW's tuned up by 
mechanics imported from Germany just 
for that purposc. The arts of pottery and 
food preparation have been usurped by 
the Japanese and Stouffer's respectively. 
Foxfire is soon to be the name of a glitzy 
suburban restaurant specializing in 
granny food with Apple Pan Dowdy 
going for $8.00 a la carte. 

The dear Lord only knows how many 
traditional Vermont skills are currcntly 
on the edge of extinction, having fallen 
into disuse in the present flood of tech- 
nology. It is not overstatement (although 
it certainly sounds like it) to say that if 
something isn't done, an entire culture 
will be lost. 

I know very little about pottery and 
porcine cuisine, but there is one Vermont 
skill the passing of which I can properly 
lament: home auto body repair. This is 
a skill practiced by the denizens of this 
State for years, a scientific practice 
passed down from father to son sińce the 














































introduction of cars and road salt. Only 
in the last ten years, with thc introduc¬ 
tion of something called // Ziebart // and 
"Tuff-Coat/' has the underlying virtue of 
home auto body repair been dissipated. 

Who today knows how to Bondo a 
rocker panel? Who knows how to pop- 
rivet a flapping tailgate? Who can reform 
a rotted fender from Rutland Herald 
printing plates? Who can braze the lamp 
holders of Chevies so they fit in the lamp 
holder holes of Ambassadors? Heed this 
warning: if we miss one generation, these 
skills are lost forever. 

I have asked Willie Nelson to do a con- 
cert for this noble cause, but my calls 
have not been returned. However, sińce 
we as a people seem lately to be in love 
with contests, I propose a contest to cel- 
ebrate the skills we are in danger of los- 
ing. 

In this contest the judges will be look- 
ing for the following valuable abilities: 
originality in the use of materials, skill 
in finishing off Bondo epoxy body filier, 
incorporation of parts from other man- 
ufacturers, special pop-rivet designs, use 
of Vermont-produced materiał (i.e. lum- 
ber) and specialty items such 
as coat hangers, fiber- 
glass, Steel wool 
and beer cans. 


The judges will be sensitive to nuance, 
also. For example, the use of newspaper 
printing plates is well-known, but those 
using the editorial pages of leading Ver- 
mont newspapers will get extra points if 
certain pungent but perspicacious car- 
toons are evident. The application of 
Bondo with the fingers, even though it 
leaves an odd texture, will be valued for 
its humanness. Signing your name in the 
still soft epoxy is permitted. 


En ter early and often . 

Send your entries to: 
Yermont Life, 61 Elm Street 
Montpelier , Yermont 05602 


The use of parts of other cars in your 
repairs is of particular value. Great credit 
will be given if the judges cannot actually 
discern the make of the original car. And 
pop-rivets serve not only as a structural 
ingredient, but afford an opportunity for 
some decorative expression as well. The 
use of local materials is highly regarded. 
A wooden bumper, a plywood floor, even 
a granite door shim will imprcss the 
judges. A gentleman in Barre had a mos- 
taccioli hood ornament; I wonder what 
happened to it. (Editor’s notę: Mostac- 
cioli is a form of pasta that's very pop¬ 
ular in Barre.) 

Creativity and variety will count heav- 
ily. Over-reliance on one techniąue, sil- 
ver duet tape for instance, will be taken 
as a sign of limited scientific 
inąuiry. 



There are some rules to the contest. 
Your car must be inspected in the State 
of Vermont and be on the road. If you 
want to enter, you simply have to send 
in a few photographs showing the salient 
creative features. The judges will deter- 
mine three finalists, and rank them. 

Now to the good part. The prizes. In 
an age accustomcd to million-dollar lot- 
tery prizes, we will be found slightly be- 
hind the leading edge of largess, but 
emotionally we are way out in front. 
Third prize is a fuli box of pop-rivets, the 
big 144-count gross size. Second prize is 
a galion can of Bondo body filier, the big 
32-ounce galion, so much in vogue. And 
first prize, ah well, please get a chair for 
this one. If you win first prize, you win 
YOUR CHOICE OF A BRAND NEW 
CAR. Yes, that's right. Regardless of 
price or make. Amazing, isn't it? Just 
think of it. Your choice of any car man- 
ufactured. (Please notę however, you 
don't actually win the car itself. You win 
your CHOICE of the car. Then you're 
free to go right out and buy it yourself. 
What could be fairer than that?) The win- 
ner will also receive a year's subscription 
to Yermont Life. 

So enter early and often. Send your en¬ 
tries to Yermont Life, 61 Elm Street, 
Montpelier, Vt. 05602, before April 30, 
1986. The decision of the judges is finał. 
Winners will be publicized nationwide 
and their commcnts and technological 
breakthroughs madę due notę of. 

You may already be a winner. That 
heap in the driveway may be your ticket 
to famę and/or fortunę. But beyond what 
it may mean to you personally, think of 
what it may mean to the coming gen¬ 
eration of Vermonters. It may 
be the spark which saves 
them from a life of in¬ 
dolem reliance on the 
Chemical skills of huge 
faceless corporations. 
And morę than that, 
it may preserve just one 
of the factors which madę 
Vermont look like the 
special place it used to be; 
a place that's sort of rusty, 
sort of hanging-together, 
sort of clunky, and, as al- 
ways, solving its own prob- 
lems in its own way. o(/> 

Jeff Danziger, Vermont cartoonist for the 
Barre-Monlpelier Times-Argus, the Rutland 
Herald, and the Christian Science Monitor, 
Stores his Bondo, pop-rivets and mostaccioli 
in P la in field, where he and his family reside. 
















































S ir Arthur Conan Doyle was no 
friend to a bog. "When we sank 
into it," he wrote in The Hound 
of the Baskeivilles, "it was as if some 
malignant hand was tugging us down 
into those obscene depths." Shake- 
speare also thought bogs dank and 
dirty, writing in The Tempest that 


man was ripe for "infections that the 
sun sucks up / from bogs." And Carl 
Linnaeus, the Swedish scientist, 
called bogs heli on earth. "Think with 
what misery, every step up to our 
knees," he wrote in his diary in 1732. 
"Never can the priest so describe heli, 
because it is no worse." 


By John Donnelly Photographed by Ted Levin 

Naturalist Charles Johnson (above) finds bogs to be abun- 
dant storehouses of life. Bog species pictured at right are: 
(clockwise, from top, left) fringed orchis and crab spider; 
horned bladderwort; fritillary Caterpillar, and pitcher plant. 
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says Robert Klein, director of the Ver- 
mont chapter of The Naturę Conser- 
vancy, a nationwide land trust 
organization committed to preserving 
natural areas. 

That attitude is slowly changing. Ver- 
mont's concern for the preservation of its 
bogs has grown as peatlands have become 
morę susceptible to destruction. The 
threats to bogs rangę from peat mining 
to rapid development to curious natu- 
ralists who inadvertently walk on the 
rare plants. 

Peat moss or sphagnum moss is the 


T 'he top of the ancient 
post Johnson holds 
has rotted from exposure 
to wind and weather. The 
bottom, presewed by 
Chickering Bog's acidic 
peatlands , still shows 
axe-marks clearly. 


organie heart of most bogs. When alive, 
the plant often forms the surface of the 
ąuaking mat that's characteristic of such 
places. As it dies, becomes buried and 
compacts, sphagnum moss turns into 
peat, an organically rich, partially de- 
composed compound that can be dried 
and used as a low-grade fuel. Bricks of 
peat are used for fuel in much of bog-rich 
Scotland and Ireland, even today. In ad- 
dition to heating homes, peat has been 
spread as mulch on gardens, and in World 
War I it was used as an absorbant to dress 
wounds. 

At least four Vermont 
bogs have been mined 
for horticultural peat, 
but large-scale commer- 
cial mining has never oc- 
curred in the State 
because the bogs are too 
smali. A fifth Vermont 
bog, located in Warren, 
was dug up last year and 
turned into a pond for 
tourists to swim in. 

Vermont has no spe- 
cific wetland protection 
law. One such bill failed 
in 1979, but lawmakers 
this spring are again con- 
sidering legislation that 
would give towns the 
power to award or deny 
permits for development 
in wetlands, including 
bogs. 

In the absence of a 
wetland protection law, 
the State, the University 
of Vermont and The Na¬ 
turę Conservancy are 
buying bogs or carefully 
watching privately- 
owned ones. The State, 
university and private 
land trusts now own 10 bogs in all, in¬ 
cluding five purchased in the last five 
years. 

"When you start to get an environ- 
mental threat to any type of land, people 
react," Johnson says. "People are react- 
ing now to bogs." 

Naturalists say it is easy to see why 
there is special interest in preserving 
Vermont's bogs. 

Go see the orchids, they say. In the 
spring and summer, bogs burst with the 
colors of these flowers. Grass pinks, rosę 
pogonias, purple fringed orchids, arethu- 
sas and showy lady's slippers grow in 
some spots. 

Or reach into a bog, they suggest. Deep 
down, you are reaching into a historical 


Charles Johnson, too, can tell tales 
about the dark underbelly of a bog. He 
was deep in thought one day several 
years ago in Franklin Bog when he mis- 
stepped. 

The next thing he knew he was neck- 
deep in bog water. Muck ąuickly spilled 
into his chest waders. Johnson, his feet 
landing luckily on roots, grabbed onto a 
smali tree and a shrub, and he spent the 
next 30 minutes pulling himself out. He 
walked away with a muddy chin. 

Johnson, Vermont's State naturalist 
and author of a recent book on bogs in 
the Northeast, often 
mucks about in the 
state's peatlands. He is 
among hundreds of peo¬ 
ple who seek out these 
mysterious places that 
Doyle and Shakespeare 
once cursed. 

"A lot of people feel 
that bogs are these 
wastelands, that they are 
places to avoid," John¬ 
son says. "But in some 
places in the United 
States they are really 
among the last frontiers. 

'Bog' is a magical word 
for a naturalist. To me, 
they are some of the 
most exciting places on 
earth." 

Bogs are concentra- 
tions of peat and water 
and contain a living eco- 
system distinct from the 
surrounding environs. In 
Vermont they are usu- 
ally self-contained wet¬ 
lands, some shaped like 
bowls in the earth, that 
shelter smali and rare 
plants and rare animals. 

"They are little nuggets," Johnson says. 

Vermont, in comparison to States such 
as Maine and Minnesota and to countries 
such as the Soviet Union and Canada, 
has few peatlands. Fewer than one 
hundred have been identified. The state's 
largest bog is about 230 acres ; the small- 
est is a fraction of an acre. There are tiny 
bogs near the top of the statek highest 
peak, Mt. Mansfield, and there are peat¬ 
lands in the low-lying Champlain Valley. 
They are sprinkled throughout the State, 
some close to downtowns, others in the 
middle of large wilderness areas. 

Yet these unusual landscapes have 
been ignored or avoided by Vermonters. 
"The old Vermont attitude has been if 
you can't hunt on it, then it's no good," 
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treasure chest. The preservative powers 
of a bog are so great that bodies of people 
who lived hundreds, even thousands of 
years ago have been discovered virtually 
intact in northern European bogs. Some 
of the bodies — they were later named 
the Bog People — were so well preserved 
that autopsies revealed what they had 
eaten for their last dinner. 

"Bogs existed when the last of the mas- 
todons were around," says łan Worley, a 
University of Vermont botanist who has 
done extensive research on Maine's bogs. 
"These places are old. We are talking 
about thousands of years 
old." 

Adds Johnson, "One 
can construct a whole 
environmental history 
from reading the layers 
of peat. It's like reading 
the pages of an encyclo- 
pedia. I ; ve found a pre- 
served pondweed leaf, 

10,000 years old, per- 
fectly intact." 

Or try sitting in a bog 
to think. Some natural- 
ists, such as Worley, will 
lie down to think in a 
bog, even a wet one. 

"There's no better place 
to comtemplate, espe- 
cially in a thunder- 
storm," Johnson says, 
with only the hint of a 
smile. 

One peatland Johnson 
often visits is Molly Bog, 
near Stowe, which is 
owned by UVM. This is 
a classic bog: it is 
rimmed by a forest of 
black spruce and tama- 
rack, and in its center is 
a pond. 

Johnson, 43, watches his step as he 
walks out of the forest and into Molly 
Bog. "This is a picture-perfect bog," he 
says. 

He immediately begins to explore. 
Soon, his face is inches away from a 
pitcher plant, one of three types of plants 
found in Vermont bogs that eat flesh — 
bug flesh. 

He pulls free a dead pitcher (one of the 
leaves). With his thumb, he splits the 
vase-shaped leaf down its seam, reveal- 
ing a black stew of insect remains inside: 
bits of a spider, an ant, a fly and a beetle 
shell. Insects are attracted to nectar on 
the leaf hood, follow the nectar down the 
plant's vein-like patterns, and then be- 
come trapped when they reach a slippery 


wali. Usually the insects slip into a pool 
of water inside the leaf, drown, and are 
digested in the leafs throat. 

The pitcher plants grow in hummocks 
of sphagnum moss. The green and red 
moss, thoroughly soaked with water, 
covers most of Molly Bog's floor. John¬ 
son, with water lapping over his boots up 
to his ankles, stands up. 

"Watch this." 

He pushes his weight down on the mat 
gently. The bog floor pushes back as if it 
were a soft trampolinę. "This," Johnson 
says, "is a ąuaking bog," The floor ripples 


A sked what she 

l thought was most 
special about bogs, 
ecologist Liz Thompson 
looked at her feet: 
"Maybe it's standing on 
top of 10,000 years of 
growth ..." 


a few morę times. "I feel a little seasick," 
he ąuips. 

At Molly Bog, naturalists have left 
their mark — a well-worn trail that has 
torn up the bog's mat. Johnson shakes 
his head as he looks at the shredded trail. 
"It will take a hundred years for naturę 
to repair that section." he says. 

The Naturę Conservancy also is con- 
cerned about the wear and tear at Chick- 
ering Bog near Montpelier, which is 
partially owned by the group. About 400 
people have visited the northern Ver- 
mont bog in the last two years and paths 
into the peat are visible. 

"Let's enter the bog 
somewhere else," sug- 
gests Liz Thompson, an 
ecologist with the land 
trust. Warblers sing dur- 
ing springtime in Chick- 
ering, and the matted 
sedges begin to shoot up. 
The bog is brownish in 
April and most of May, 
but in June, here and 
there, green sprouts and 
leaves appear. 

"In the fali, the bog 
feels like it is going to 
sleep, but in the spring, 
the bog is waking up," 
she says. 

Chickering is one of 
YermonTs most trea- 
sured bogs. It is shaped 
like a football, 30 acres 
in all, and is compara- 
tively rich in nutrients. 
"Up in the Northeast 
Kingdom, there are some 
big bogs," Thompson 
says. "But they are often 
just big acidic bogs. Not 
like this." 

As she speaks, she ges- 
tures toward the open expanse. Nearly 
everything is Iow to the ground in Chick¬ 
ering; it is dominated by sedges. When 
the wind blows through the bog, the tops 
of the sedges swing like thousands of 
miniaturę fly fishing rods, casting back 
and forth. 

Among the sedges are the orchids. 
Chickering is loaded with orchids. White 
bog orchis. Ladies tresses. Bog twayblade. 

And yes, arethusa and the showy lady's- 
slipper. The orchids thrive here as long 
as their main predators, human beings, 
don't pick them. 

Asked what she thinks is most special 
about bogs, Thompson looks at her feet. 
"Maybe it's standing on top of 10,000 
years of growth." 
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On a different trip to Chickering Bog, 
Johnson demonstrates an easy way to il- 
lustrate its age. He rolls up his right 
sleeve until it is taut under his armpit, 
sąuats, and puts his arm down a hole in 
the mat. 

He reaches down as far as he can, until 
his sleeve is in the muck. 'Tm probably 
down about one thousand years now." 
He pulls up a bali of muck. As he picks 
it apart, he identifies bits of roots, stems, 
leaves, sedges, and a tamarack cone. 

He puts his hand down the hole again. 
"I've got something here, 77 he says. "A 
root, I think. 77 He pulls 
up a piece of wood to the 
surface. The smali root 
or log, he estimates, 
could be 1,200 years old. 

Johnson chuckles at 
his find and puts the an- 
cient wood back down 
the hole, which was orig- 
inally madę by a cedar 
fence post, one of several 
in Chickering Bog that 
were implanted 40 years 
ago. The post is a good 
example of the bog 7 s pre- 
servative powers. The 
top third has been ex- 


posed to the air and is weathered. The 
post 7 s middle is rotted away by the ebb 
and flow of the water just under the mat. 
But the bottom third of the post, em- 
bedded in the peat for 40 years, looks 
perfectly preserved. The axe marks on its 
point are fresh. 

Johnson says a farmer may have put 
the posts in for a fence to keep his cattle 
from straying too far into the bog. The 
farmer was smart, Johnson says. Animals 
have drowned in bogs ; in fact, two oxen 
died when they fell into Chickering Bog 
morę than 20 years ago. A farmer was 


N aturalists say that 
one of the greatest 
dangers to bogs is natu¬ 
ralists. As morę people 
go to bogs, conseroa- 
tionists are worried that 
the fragile peatlands will 
be unable to weather the 
stress of the visits. They 
urge oisitors to use cau- 
tion. 

Bogs are not danger- 
ous places, but care for 
the fragile plants that grow there, as 
well as for ones ozon dry clothing, dic- 
tates some care be exercised in stepping 
through them. 

"An old adage in the National Parks 
system is 'take only a picture and leave 
only a footstep / " says łan Worley, a 
Unwersity of Vermont botanist who has 
studied bogs around the world. " But 
for a bog, half of that is bad." 

Worley suggests that before oisiting a 
bog, a person should contact its owner. 
If the owner allows a visit, the person 
may want to go with someone who is 
knowledgeable about the ecosystem and 
to read morę about peatlands. A recom- 
mended book is Bogs of the Northeast 



using the oxen to puli out ice from the 
pond. 

The stories remind him of his own fali. 
77 I was mostly just embarrassed, 77 he says. 
"But you know everytime a group goes 
to a bog, someone falls in. It never fails. 77 

The Naturę Conservancy takes a group 
of its members out to a bog once a year. 
Robert Klein remembers taking one 
group to Franklin Bog, the same bog in 
which Johnson fell. One woman in the 
group, Klein says, was dressed all in pink, 
including pink tennis shoes. 

The group spent the day in the bog, and 
when they came out 
Klein says the woman in 
pink was encrusted with 
mud from her shoes to 
her knees. 77 Everything 
was black. She had a tide 
linę, 77 he says. 

But what he remem¬ 
bers most about the 
woman, he says, is that 
she was in good spirits 
afterward. "She had a 
good time, 77 Klein says. 
"She didn 7 t care that she 
got all dirty. She had a 
good time just mucking 
about in that bog. 77 


I f you visit a bog , walk 
gently; you're an 
environmental hazard. 

Life in places such as 
Molly Bog (opposite page) 
is as delicate and 
carefully connected as a 
spider's web. 


by Charles Johnson, 
published by Unwersity 
Press of New England. 

Once at a bog, a visi- 
tor should walk on its 
mat, being careful not to 
crush the sensitiue plant- 
life. The oisitor should 
be especially careful of 
pitcher plants and or- 
chids, neither of which 
should be picked. The 
smaller the group of 
people the better, and a visit in zuinter 
zoili do less damage than during other 
seasons. 

"Curious naturalists are a threat/' 
Johnson says. "But it f s a tradeoff. Td 
rather see people do a little damage and 
still be exposed to it as opposed to not 
going at all." The Naturę Conseroancy 
gives that message in a tzoo-page guide 
to Chickering Bog. The first piece of ad- 
vice is, "Do enjoy the bog." Both Wor¬ 
ley and Johnson stress caution, though. 
"Be careful, be gentle," Johnson says. 

Another way to be a "careful partici- 
pant" in a bog, he belieoes, is to take off 
your shoes or boots. 

"Just feel it," he says. "Itfeels good." 
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Barbara Davis, 
Vermonter 

By Donald L. Tinney 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 
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^ r I |he most important thing I've done is raise three 
terrific kids," says Barbara Davis of Cabot. "When 
JL I had the kids at home, I was a professional full- 
time mothcr. They wcrc my responsibility 24 hours a day. 
Nobody can love that child, nobody can understand or feel or 
guess what's going on with that child thc way a mothcr can." 

"Where do you gct your security?", asks Davis, now a proud 
grandmother. "It has to comc from your everyday life. It has 
to come from your family, from knowing you're loved. Who 
can love you as much as your family can?" 

It's obvious she bclieves in the practical importance of the 
family on a smali farm. 

"You'rc literally dependent on those kids to help. You can't 








go out and hire help to do the kind of 
work that needs to be done on a farm for 
the kind of money you can afford to pay 
them," says Davis. She grew up as the 
daughter of a Morrisville farmer. 

"I see an awful lot of kids who have 
had it. They've worked hard and they 
look at their folks and say, 'Where has it 
got you?' " she says. "If a man and his 
wife can get a farm and over their life- 
time pay for it, they've been successful. 

But they still have to work seven days a 
weck, sixteen hours a day." 

She has tried to teach her own children 
that there is morę to life than work. 

'They know how to go and do other 
things, which they should do/' she says. 

"Maybe I regret that I didn't learn how 
to do it, but Tm only happy when Tm 
working. Tm only happy at the end of the 
day if I have done something. I never 
learned how to relax." Her husband, Bob 
Davis, recently retired as generał man¬ 
ager of the Cabot Farmers' Co-operative 
Creamery. 

"We lived in the creamery. The kids and I would go over 
and work, turn cheese, give them a hand on holidays. The 
trucks were right out my back door," she recalls. Davis takes 
pride in her husband's success in building the Cabot Co-op to 
a $50-million business. Ali along, she felt that her role was to 
support him. "I like to look at it that way, but I don't like it 
when he looks at it that way/' she says with a laugh. The two 
work as partners running their dairy farm and mapie sugaring 
operation. 

While Davis takes pride in the herd of 85 beautiful Jersey 
cows she has bred, her real passion lies in the sugaring business. 

'Tve been involvcd with that all my life, sińce I was a little 
girl and sugared with my dad," she says. "My dad thought my 
boyfriend was great because he could boil and my dad never 
liked to boil. That probably had morę to do with our getting 
married than anything else." When her father sold his farm, 
he gave his sap buckets, eąuipment and a tractor named "Je- 
zebel" to Barbara. Her favorite sugaring job is driving the 38- 
year-old McCormick Farmall for a good gathering crew. From 
atop Jezebel she has seen just how rugged her Vermont ncigh- 
bors are, especially when compared to visitors from other 
places. 

"During sugaring, we have a lot of pcople come in. It's in- 
credible. They'11 come in late in the morning and want to go 
out and gather a turn just to see what it's like, and they phys- 
ically can't do it. These are 20-year-olds, 30-year-olds; and they 
can't do it. It is miserable, miserablc work," she says. Every 
Vermont farmer knows about miserable work, but Barbara 
Davis has never been afraid of any of it. That's fortunate be¬ 
cause there's always plenty to do on the Davis place. Her father 
and her sons help run the family's 6,000-tap sugarbush, pro- 
ducing ovcr 1,300 gallons of syrup each year. They tried using 
plastic tubing to bring sap to the sugarhouse, but returned to 
buckets in a hurry. 

"I went out one year and I just ripped that pipeline off the 
trees. I felt guilty when I looked at all that money I was throw- 
ing away, but I couldiTt deal with it. I couldn't clean it. It madę 
me mad," she recalls. 

She doesiTt like tubing at all, belicving that it leads to over- 


tapping. "I don't think you can run tub¬ 
ing unless you put a vacuum pump on 
it; and then you can puli morę sap out 
of a tree than it should give. You're tak- 
ing too much. You're going to weaken 
those trees, put them under stress; and 
they'11 be subject to disease. I don't think 
they'11 have the life," she says. 

"That goes back to my dad. He would 
point out that you don't ring buckets 
around a tree either. There are people 
who just try to take too much. If they've 
got a roadside tree, they'11 tap the living 
daylights out of it because that sap is easy 
to get. They'11 kill that tree and then 
they'11 blame it on the salt." 

If there is one thing that raises Davis' 
ire morę than people being greedy or tak- 
ing the easy way out, it's people remov- 
ing good farmland from production. 

"My dad was a farmer. I've worked 
with farmers and worked with the land. 

I know the value of the land; God only 
madę so much of it. It's a damn shame 
to see it going. Why they have to take 
the most beautiful productive land to build on I'll never 
know." 

What does this woman who's worked hard all her life believe 
in? It's not too surprising to find that work, independence, and 
productivity are high on her scalę of values. She doesn't ap- 
prove of ease or overabundance. Farmers feed people too 
chcaply, she says. And she fears that the current abundance of 
food that Americans now take for granted may not always be 
available. 

She ran for the Legislature a few years ago because she was 
worried that welfare was getting out of hand. She wasn't 
elected, possibly because of her commitment to absolute di- 
reetness and firm honesty. 

'Tm a fighter. I don't make compromises and I don't go along. 
People say, 'Barbara, you scratch my back, HI scratch your 
back. You can't get anywhere in this world if you don't give,' 
But I can't live like that." 

Right is right, she believes, and wrong is wrong. Her idealism 
and determination to do the best she possibly can have madę 
her hard on herself, she says, and also occasionally on her 
children. But while farm life is demanding, it has its rewards. 
Now 58, Davis remains at the center of things on the home 
place. Usually in the midst of the farm's busy round of activity, 
she's the one who can find things, the one other family mem- 
bers turn to for advice or consolation. And, of course, she's the 
lynchpin of the sugaring operation. 

"What keeps me coming back? It's working with the ani- 
mals, working the land. Improving the breed, leaving the land 
a little better than you found it. That's the satisfaction of 
farming." 

Like her annual springtime devotion to sugaring, her love of 
the farmland she and her family tend is a legacy from her father, 
Max Davison. 

"He's been a tremendous influence on my life, tremendous," 
she says. "He handed down a lot morę to me than just mapie 
sugaring— tradition, integrity and love, a belief in stewardship 
of the land." 

That's ąuitc a legacy for anyone to live up to. But if anyone 
can do it, it will be Barbara Davis. ^ 



A Farmer's Legacy: Tradition , 
Integrity , Love . . . 
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A Scenie Port folio 




T> 

M^rozen veins of wat er 
ł lock a waiting 

springtime in icy bondage 
until the rivers at last break 
free, and running water again 
gives Uje and movement to 
the winter-weary land. Even as 
it rattles noisily down the 
streambeds, spring's elixir has 
already begun its work. The 
land, in an age-old response, 
offers blossoms. 


Photographs taken, left to right, by Daniel A. Neary Jr. of the 
Winooski River in Middlesex and the Brandon Brook in Bran- 
don. Opposite, Constanti T. Kazak in Morgan Center. 
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TheUnlocking 
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i ife began in water, 

J science tells us. And 
spring's welcome ritual 
restates that principle for us 
every year; the natural 
world awakens to the touch 
of sun and water, and 
begins once morę the cycle of 
rebirth and growth. 













TheUnlocking 
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wBrnam 



S pring's moisture 
nurtures the 
grass on which 
we sprawi in sudden 
freedom, the new crop 
of baby animals, the 
older animals that have 
birthed them, and — 
somehow — the musie 
in each of us. 
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Mendon, Jerry LeBlond Weston, Lois Moulton 


























































TheUnlocking 




the landscape come alive 
in a Vermont spring, 
we rejoice anew with the 
English poet Geoffrey 
Chaucer as the drought of 
March is pierced — to the 
root — and life quickens all 
around us. The fetters 
of winter are cast aside. 
Water, the Earth's simple, 
unique mystery, has 
freed us once again. 
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Reading, Constanti T. Kazak 















By Kevin Goddard 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

IRSTOF all, let's take the Capital let- 
ters out of Town Meeting. Let's 
forget all of that lofty stuff we've 
heard and read — and yes, perhaps, come 
to believe — about this ritual of early 
spring being the last bastion of grass 
roots democracy. That may or may not 
be true, but it's elear that Town Meeting 
— that is, town meeting — would exist 
in Vermont even if there were no boards 
of selectmen to elect, no burdensome 
school budgets to debate, no hapless road 
commissioners to badger, no town busi¬ 
ness to conduct. 

Town meeting is an institution, but the formal work that 
occurs there is only one smali part of the package. To under- 
stand the broader implications, you've got to put it in context. 
And the overriding context of Vermont town meeting is that 
it's winter. 

Why else would the first Tuesday in March be embraced 
with such universal, almost child-like anticipation across the 
State? Because there are town spending plans to approve? Be- 
cause there are local officials to elect? Hardly. It is that first 
glimpse of the light at the end of the long tunnel of winter 
that brings Vermonters from their homes — still booted against 
the cold earth and hard-handed from their stovewood — to 
congregate again in town halls and schoolhouses, to reacąuaint 
thcmselves with their friends and neighbors and celebrate the 
knowledge that spring, if not ąuite at hand, is at least part of 
the foreseeable futurę. 

So town meeting has survived. It has both changed and 
stayed pretty much the same — providing Vermonters with an 
occasion to come together at the end of winter to talk about 
the weather, to talk about their families, to talk about their 
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By Frank Bryan 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

T hings were going smoothly at 
the Starksboro Town Meeting. 
Too smoothly. One after another 
the usual list of out-of-town reąuests for 
smali amounts of money to fund public 
services for the region were being ap- 
proved. I was voting "aye" along with 
every one else when it struck me. If this 
keeps up, we'11 be out of here by noon. 
Where was the debate, the skepticism 
Vermonters are known for? 

What was needed was a little strategie 
cussedness. 

"No," I guffed on the next item, a cali 
for a few hundred dollars to help support a dental clinic. Several 
others must have sensed the danger of creeping benevolence 
along with me and voted no, too. The "yea" forces, lulled by 
success, had managed only a perfunctory murmur and the mod¬ 
erator called for a standing count. 

Oh nTgod. 

Dilemma: should I retreat into cowardly silence and stare 
at the floor — or rise grandly and vote for tooth decay? 

OH M'GOD! 

"All those in favor, please stand," intoned the moderator. My 
wife Melissa's eyes twinkled her most delightful "now what 
are you going to do smarty?" as she rosę (along with nearly 
everyone else in the hall) to cast her vote in the affirmative. 

As the count went on, my mind raced ahead. There is safety 
in numbers. Wouldn't the moderator see that the ayes clearly 
had it? Why waste time with a count of "no's." I wanted to 
yell triumphantly, "Stop the count! Stop the count! The ayes 
have it!" 

"All those opposed," said the moderator. Standing before my 
fellow townspeople for the cause of plaąue, cavities, and root 


TOWN 



Is our most famous 
political institution 
bright and bouncy? 

1** Or, ' 
down for the count? 















D^“ Kevin Goddard 

troubles and thcir pleasures and their hopes and fears and am- 
bitions. And, of course, to takc care of business in betwcen the 
chatter. 

In a way, it is thc one thing that has remaincd constant about 
town meeting — the talk — that has madę possible the most 
noticeable changc in this venerable old institution. Folks still 
talk. Only now, the subjcct matter has changcd. 

Several years ago, much of the talk at town meetings across 
Vermont was about the nuclear arms race. Make that Nuclear 
Arms Race, because thc talk was serious. Images of global 
destruction make for a morę sober discussion than, say, 
chances of a bumper mapie crop or anccdotes about the latest 
goings-on in that other seasonal, ritualistic coming together of 
Vermonters, the annual session of the State Legislature. 

About that same time, somc folks began complaining that 
town meeting — the complainers almost always referred to it 
as Town Meeting — was being corrupted, perverted, or oth- 
erwise altered in ways that were violating its centuries-old 
traditions. So the 1980s have spawned a lingering debatc about 
town meeting and about what should or should not be dis- 
cussed there. 

Basically, there are two separate and distinct camps. In one 
are the folks who say town meeting isn't what it used to be, 
that it is losing its democratic spirit and being convertcd into 
a soapbox for liberal-minded activists promoting this cause or 
that. In the other are the activists and thcir supporters, who 


oer* Frank Bryan 

canals, I looked around me and gained a new appreciation for 
two words: // minority ,/ and "chagrined." I had also confirmed 
in one fell swoop the very worst suspicions of my friends and 
neighbors: He is to the right of Genghis Khan. 

y do folks live in the hills?" asked George Alken in 
Speaking from Vermont. The reason, he said, is "that some 
folks just naturally love the mountains and likc to live up 
among them where freedom of thought and action is logical 
and inherent." In the teeth of the Depression, Aiken was con- 
fronting a scheme by the Resettlement Administration to iden- 
tify submarginal land (not fit for human habitation) and then 
transfer the people out and turn the land over to federal control. 
How much of Vermont had been deemed submarginal? Fifty- 
five percent! Aiken ends Chapter II (entitlcd "Not So Sub¬ 
marginal") with an incandescent paragraph that stands to my 
way of thinking as one of the simplest, most beautiful and 
honest testimonials ever given Vermont: 

I look off to the east and see Mount Monadnock rearing 
its peak through the clouds. Tonight the lights of the neigh- 
bors’ houses twinkle in friendliness andneighborliness from 
a dozen locations. Some of these neighbońng houses are 
better than minę, some of them not ąuite so good. Nonę of 
us would willingly move a way. 

Near the end of his life, Aiken was interviewed by George 
Herman of CBS for a special program on town meeting which 
served as the lead story for Charles KuralTs "Sunday Morning." 
He said one of the sadnesses of his later years was watching 
what was happening to town meeting. It wasn't what it used 
to be, he said. It seemed to be dying. 

There is a lesson to be learncd from this. It is contained in 


contend that town meeting is a perfectly legitimate time and 
place to discuss issues of importance — whether they be local, 
national or global in scope — and to take community positions 
on these issues. 

There are those who will tell you that they can generally 
prediet who will be in which camp. They say that native or 
long-time Vermonters — somc go so far as to cali these people 
"Real Vermonters," although that raises the ąuestion of what 
an "Unreal Vermonter" might be — dislike the direction that 
town meeting is taking and are beginning to pass up the annual 
cvcnt. And they say that transplants — flatlanders and gentle- 
men farmers who came to Vermont from somewhere else — 
are the ones who are turning town meeting into a carnival of 
intcrnational affairs discussions. 

Of course, such generalities are seldom fair, and they also 
are seldom useful or accurate. That smali bit of wisdom was 
demonstrated to me on the very town meeting day that 
spawned this ongoing debatc. 

As a reporter for United Press International, I was covering 
the town meeting in what then was my own hometown — 
Brookfield, a scenie, rural community in the rolling hills of 
Orange County. Early in the meeting I focused on two people 
who, I felt, probably would be useful in humanizing the debatę 
and providing a elear portrayal of the meeting. One was a young 
mother; with her long, flowing skirt and braided hair, she was 
almost certain, I thought, to support a resolution calling for a 
bilateral freeze in the production of new nuclear weapons. The 


a metaphor. Town meeting is the hill farm of our governance. 
George Aiken loved them both and, I suspect, for the same 
reason. They are both human-scale operations. Now they are 
disappearing together and, again, for the same reasons. Progress 
has been defined as bigness, speed, efficiency. Neither the hill 
farm nor town meeting fits the defrnition. The imperatives of 
mass culture are working at them like sun on the frost of a 
south-side pasture. 

The heart of town meeting is face-to-face decision-making. 
Without that, what is left may be called town meeting, but it 
won't be — any morę than a summer home, with its out- 
buildmgs intact and stone walls repaired to accent the ambi- 
ence, is a hill farm. Both will become cosmetic trappings for 
a culture morę interested in appearance than substance. 

Town meeting is an institution where people come together 
to resolve issues, where they can see, firsthand, policy being 
madę and can participate in the process. Without the potential 
to decide things, important things that affect thcir lives directly 
and immediately, town meeting loses the energy that sustains 
it. For its life-blood is politics, and politics deals with genuine 
gains and losses. 

The essential ąuestion is, then, whether town meetings can 
be preserved as law-making institutions which allow people 
to exercise real power in policy they have fashioned in real 
time for themselves, policy for which they have no one to 
blame but themselves if it goes astray. As humans are less than 
perfect, so too will their town meetings be imperfect. Their 
perfection resides in our enduring patience with their imper- 
fections. Could we ask for morę from any political institution 
that is not directed by a benign presence? Perhaps it is as 
Winston Churchill said about democracy. It is ". . . the worst 
form of government in the world except for all the other forms 
(of government)." 
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mt Kevin Goddard 

other person was an older woman, her gray hair wrapped in a 
bun. She knitted ąuietly as she listened to the speakers that 
day, and I figured here, for surę, was a long-time Vermonter. 
And a certain no-vote for the nuclear freeze resolution. 

I was wrong. As it turned out, young mother picked up her 
child and left after Brookfield's school budget passed that day. 
But old-time Vermont stayed on to the bitter end and helped 
put my central Vermont community on record in favor of an 
immediate halt in the production of new atomie weapons. 
Scores and scores of Vermont communities approved the 
"freeze" resolution that day, bringing national attention to the 
arms freeze movement. I had to figurę there were some real 
Vermonters among the voters who sent that resounding mes- 
sage to the rest of the country. 

Which brings us back to a central point. Town meeting has 
changed — it would be naive to argue otherwise. But what 
hasn't? The changes that have occurred have kept the tradition 
from becoming nothing morę than an anachronism. They have 
provided the freshness and vitality town meeting needs to stay 
alive. 

Town Meeting has changed because Vermont has changed, 
and Vermont has changed because Vermonters have changed. 
Like that elderly woman in Brookfield, some folks now believe 
that issues of global scope are as important to their lives in 
Yermont as the mechanics of their yillage governments. 


There are others who wish it wasn't so. It is easy to be 
nostalgie about Vermont because much of the State appears 
rooted in a simpler time. Vermont is still a place of ąuiet 
evenings and ąuieting views, of misty hillsides, country roads 
and curling woodsmoke. 

But the State is morę than a posteard. And its people are not 
ąuite the simple-minded folk that they are freąuently portrayed 
as being. Vermont may be — as is so often suggested — a special 
place, but it is neither insulated nor isolated from what occurs 
outside its folksy borders. 

So it seems only natural that when the state's winter-weary 
people come together on that first Tuesday each March to talk 
about their homes, schools and communities, they also talk 
about their country and their world. It is these discussions that 
keep town meeting alive — without them, the institution 
would live on only in the history books and the museums. 

Vermonters are lucky. Not only do they have a healthy con- 
cern about the futurę of their towns and their world, but they 
also have a forum to air these concerns and a vehicle to make 
their voices heard. It occurs early each March, about the time 
folks begin looking toward spring. It is distinctive, perhaps 
uniąue in Vermont. And it is called Town Meeting — with a 
Capital T and a Capital M. ctfo 


Kevin Goddard lives in Montpelier with his wife and family. He is 
managing editor of the Barre-Montpelier Times-Argus. 
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D8T Frank Bryan 

In 1958 John Guy La Plante entitled his article in the Nation 
"What Killed the Town Meeting?" and in his history of Yer¬ 
mont, published in 1981, Charles T. Morrissey States "Town 
Halls in the villages are symbols of local autonomy, but town 
meetings are morę ritualistic than effective as instruments of 
government." 

To us town meeting diehards, "them is fightin' words." But 
it does little good to bristle with indignation. 

Though I am far from ready to count town meeting out, these 
accounts are morę right than wrong, and if town meeting is to 
be saved, it must be done now, at the llth hour. 

Town meeting is in trouble because the town — heartland 
of our democracy in Vermont — is in trouble. Each season's 
passing has found the town with less power and the towns- 
people with less opportunity to decide the matters that affect 
their lives. It is often hard to make this point because town 
authority has already been lost to at least one generation's 
memory. So many of those who still tout the health of town 
meeting were simply not present when the institution was red- 
blooded. They have no sense of it. The loss of town powers is 
so elear that a listing is not needed. An example best illustrates 
the point. 

About fifteen years ago a young man in Newbury wandered 
into town meeting during the debate over whether or not heif- 
ers (unbred replacement stock for dairy farms) should be taxed 
as property. He was a man of steely blue eyes, broad at the 
shoulders, narrow at the hips. His pickup truck was always 
eąuipped with beer, a 30-30 in the window and a bumper 
sticker that read: "If you outlaw guns, only outlaws will have 
guns." Cali him Bill. He dropped out of school in the eighth 
grade and began to cut pulp for a living. He lived in a trailer 
because his parents had sold the home place to summer people. 
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Bill worked on construction until deer season and raised heifers 
behind his trailer. He was a political outeast. Politics was for 
"them," not him. 

I was the one who told Bill to sit down and listen to the 
debate on whether or not to tax heifers; this only to keep him 
ąuiet because he had stood next to me and was talking loudly. 
He listened. Then he voted. But first he went out to the parking 
lot and brought in three others to join him. It took awhile for 
the vote to be counted, but when it was, the motion not to 
tax heifers passed by two. 

Meet Bill. Citizen. It didn't take a college professor to con- 
vince him it was important to participate in the political sys¬ 
tem. Bill saw it happen. No wait. No excuses. No promises. 
Just lawmaking, pure and simple. Thomas Jefferson had Bill in 
mind when he said that town meeting was "the wisest inven- 
tion ever devised by the wit of man for the perfect exercise of 
self-government," primarily because it was a "school of citi- 
zenship." 

A year later the towns lost their authority to decide whether 
or not to include heifers as property for tax purposes. 

As the towns themselves have lost power, the town meeting 
has lost influence within the context of the town. Take the 
office of road commissioner, for instance. We used to elect our 
road commissioner on the spot. Then the State told us to vote 
on whether or not to have the road commissioner appointed 
by the selectmen. Then came the State directive that the se- 
lectmen would appoint unless we voted to elect. Result? Very 
few town meetings elect the road commissioner any morę. The 
State simply wore them down. The office of road commis¬ 
sioner, a democratic institution, has been transformed into a 
foreman's position. The people who are judged capable by many 
to advise presidents on foreign policy are not deemed capable, 
it seems, of judging the ąuality of their own roads. 

But there is morę, much morę. We have fragmented our 






Photograph by Jon Gilbert Fox 


Stratford Town Meeting. 
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communities so that town boundaries and social structure no 
longer mesh. We have separated our school meetings from our 
town meetings — to the delight of the educational establish¬ 
ment. We have regionalized services so that many items on 
town warnings are lost in a fog of misplaced accountability 
and responsibility. We have bundled our towns into legislative 
districts and then switched bundles again and again, further 
diminishing the notion of town as community — and thereby 
diminishing the wholeness of the town, socially, economically, 
politically. 

We have instituted the Australian ballot which allows voting 
without participation. In some cases, it improves voting totals, 
but it always lowers town meeting attendance over time. 

Despite all this, however, I still believe that town meeting 
can be saved. It will take a self-conscious effort by Vermont 
as a community to do so, however. Such an attempt must be 
hard-nosed and rational. But it must be based on faith. 

it or not, Vermonters have been beąueathed a massive 
global responsibility. We have been left with town meeting, 
an institution which is, despite its critics and the cynics, the 
purest form of democracy on the planet. We may preserve it. 
Or we may let it go. The responsibility is magnified when we 
consider this: If we can't govern ourselves on a face-to-face, 
human level in Vermont, who can? 

What to do? First of all we have got to reorder our public 
services so that community boundaries and political bounda¬ 
ries coincide again. Next, we have to accept the notion that 
democratic politics can be risky. The people may vote wrong! 
If we can't accept that and live with it, then let's hire ourselves 
a philosopher king and be done with it. 

Then we have to give ourselves morę to do at the local level. 
Voting on advisory items on national and State affairs is okay, 
if done in moderation. But we must bear in mind one key fact: 


the reason people listen to Vermonters as they render their 
opinions on, say, nuclear disarmament, is because they think 
we have enough confidence in ourselves to entrust ourselves 
with the right to govern ourselves. That is the reason why the 
nation listens when Vermonters speak. 

In short, we must resynchronize community and govern- 
ment, accept the concept of political risk, and decentralize 
power. Most of all, however, we must redefine the principle 
of progress from bigger, faster, and efficient-at-any-cost to 
smaller, slower, and human-at-any-cost. Progress must be mea- 
sured in terms of civic values, not civic speed. This is no 
romantic hankering for yesteryear. For starters, a practical sug- 
gestion. Let us establish town meeting day as a State holiday. 
Combine it with Martin Luther King Day and cali it Martin 
Luther King Democracy Day — a most appropriate act for the 
first State to outlaw slavery. This would help to eliminate the 
need for Australian ballots. 

en Charles Kuralt, the media's most famous traveler of 
"On the Road" famę, was asked recently what his favorite town 
in all America was, he said he found it in Vermont on Town 
Meeting Day. Think about that. And think, too, about George 
Aiken looking out across the valley where the lights of his 
neighboTs houses "twinkle in friendliness, where freedom of 
thought and action is logical and inherent." Let us all promise 
not to give up on his hill farms or his town meetings too easily. 
And I personally shall promise never to vote "no" again unless 
I really mean it. a 


Frank Bryan is an associate professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, the author of Politics and the Rural States, Yankee 
Politics in Rural Vermont, and co-author of Real Vermonters Don't 
Milk Goats. He lives with his family in Starksboro. 
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Give Yermont Gifts 


YERMONT LIFE T-SHIRTS 


Love Vermont? Show it with our great looking t-shirt 
The Green Mountain Postboy gallops right 
across its front. 

An extra special t-shirt from Yermont Life in grey 
or white ąuality błends of cotton and polyester. 

$9.50 each 


Adult White $9.50 

Smali PBAWHS 

Medium PBAWHM 

Large PBAWHL 

Extra Large PBAWHX 


Adult Grey $9.50 

Smali 1 

Medium 1 

Large 1 

Extra Large I 


PBAGYS 

PBAGYM 

PBAGYL 

PBAGYX 


VERMONT WOODCUT NOTECARDS ► 

Fresh, crisp Vermont woodcuts by Sabra 
Field. Here is a selection of 6 colorful illus- 
trations on notecards with envelopes. Pond 
reflections, mapie sugaring, quiet yillages 
and rolling hills dotted with sheep — these 
are Vermont scenes that recall the flavor of 
rural pleasures. 

The notecards are packed 12 to a box 
which serves as a handy mailer. Buy several 
for friends and at least one for yourself. 

43/4 x 7 3 /s, shipped in a mailer, $4.95 
WNC008 


▼ VERMONT COUNTRY NOTECARDS 

by Suzanne LaGault 

Images of Vermont in silkscreen make a thoughtful gift 
for all the occasions of Spring — birthdays, Easter, Mothers 
Day. Five different colorful designs show snów geese, 
salmon, egret, Canada goose, and sheep in the meadow. 

For naturę lovers and birdwatchers, a neat way to express 
your interest. These blank notecards are 
packed ten to a mailing box. 

4 3 /4 x 7 3 /b, shipped in a mailer, 8M 

$4.95, YCN019 MmWJTawMI 


MRS. APPLEYARD S FAMILY \ BB 

KITCHEN 

b)> Louise Andrews Kent and Polly 

Kent Campion : 

For Easter or Mothers Day, give HEp; 

the grand New England cookbook 
your mom has always wanted. A B 

treasury of over 700 Vermont coun- 
try recipes. 

8'A x 103/4, 384 pp, illus., cloth, $14.95, AFK005 


To order, cali us at 802-828-3241 
or use the handy order form be- 
tween pages 48 and 49, today. 


—— 
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Yermont Historical Society 


THE EQUINOX 

A Historie Resort Reopens 


By Fred Stetson 
Photograph by Vyto Starinskas 

AS MIDNIGHT APPROACHES, the Crowd 
dances on. Men wearing black 
-Z. jL dinner jackets and women in 
both dark and brilliant colors wend their 
way to the floor — for one morę whirl, 
one morę moment amid the rhythm and 
bustle and glamour. 

Nearby, waiters walk bnskly from ta- 
ble to table with bottles of champagne in 
their white-gloved hands. Linen towels 
hang over their forearms. Overhead, a 
large brass chandelier casts a subdued 
light both down — and up — into the 
light-blue, dome-shaped ceilmg. 

It's October 26, 1985. The Equinox is 
coming back to life. After morę than a 
decade of neglect, this historie hotel, 
once a site of Revolutionary War in- 
trigue, once a vacation spot for Mrs. 
Abraham Lincoln and a campaign stop 
for Theodore Roosevelt and William 
Howard Taft, is celebrating again. 

For this imposing resort in the midst 
of Manchester Village, the rebirth has 
not come easily. It took morę than $20 
million, including a $3.4 million federal 
grant, the largest ever for a single Yer¬ 
mont historie restoration project. 

It also took a workforce that, at times, 
approached 200. And it wouldn't be ex- 
aggerating to say that it took the courage 
of a community. On January 18, 1985, 
morę than 100 arca firemen, citizens and 
yolunteers turned out to fight a fast-mov- 
ing fire that threatened the entire hotel. 



Manchester's Equinox House, which 
recently reopened as The Equinox, 
a major Vermont resort (opposite, 
inset), has a proud history dating 
back to stagecoach days. 


Gas spilled from a truck delivering pro- 
pane and exploded into sheets of fire. 
Flames shot up the exterior walls of the 
four-story south wing, and billowing 
black smoke climbed into the grey 
winter sky. 

'The people who were fighting the fire 
— they were very smart," says Francesco 
Galesi, chairman of Galesi Group, the 
diversified Albany, N.Y. Corporation that 
restored the Equinox. "They broke the 
connection between the two buildings 
(the south wing and the central part of 
the hotel) so the fire didn't spread. 

"It was a really emotional scene . . . 
Galesi recalls. "Workers were erying. 
They (construction workers, firemen and 
yolunteers) were really very much in- 
volved in the project. If they hadn't madę 
that extra effort, it would have been 
gone. They were heroic." 


What they saved was an expansive, 
rambling complex comprising two long 
ells and several different architectural 
styles. A series of white, two-story col- 
umns linę the front of the interconnected 
buildings typical of the Greek Revival 
period. The hotel faces the village's main 
Street, a wide byway lined with rugged 
maples, marble walkways, and early Yer¬ 
mont homes. Its backdrop is 3,800-foot 
Mt. Equinox, from which the hotel takes 
its name. 

The columns and connecting passage- 
ways lend a sense of continuity to the 
hotel, which represents the culmination 
of morę than 217 years of building, de- 
molishmg, rebuilding, fixing, changing, 
restoring and — in the finest of New En- 
gland traditions — adding on. 

Despite all this — or perhaps because 
of it — the hotel retains the graceful lines 
of a colonial home. "It's not rich," says 
Andy Prescott, the lead architect for the 
project, gazing at the tali Windows and 
green shutters. "It's not ostentatious. It's 
America." 

Restoring the four-story structure pre- 
sented an extraordinary challenge for a 
team of historie preservationists, archi- 
tects, builders and interior decorators. To 
compensate for the Iow seven-foot ceil- 
ing inside the main lobby, decorators 
from Dorothy Draper and Company of 
New York City arranged low-scale Vic- 
torian-era parlor furniture on an eye- 
catching floral-pattemed carpet. 

Beyond the lobby, an enclosed brick 
walkway with tali south-facing Windows 
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leads down to the main dining hall, the 
scene of the dinner dance and opening 
celebration last October. "Kindly wait to 
be seated," says a sign. In a minutę a 
hostess appears, followed by one, two, 
three or morę waiters. Linen tablecloths, 
fresh flowers and sparkling silver suggest 
an earlier, morę gentecl time. 

"I think the timing is right," says Thor 
G. Loberg, the generał manager of the 
hotel. "In America today, there's a tre- 
mendous interest in reaching back — in 
reaching back in a positive sense." 

While the main dining room suggests 
an English garden motif, some of the ho- 
tel's 144 rooms evoke an early colonial 
style. In one room, for example, white 
country curtains hang from the large 
Windows, floral stencil patterns trim the 
tops of the light-colored walls, and nat- 
ural unfinished pine furniture adds an 
antiąue feel. 

To construct these rooms and other fa- 
cilities and include safcty features while 
preserving the building's past was a dif- 
ficult assignment for architects Einhorn, 
Yaffee and Prescott of Albany and Burd 
Construction of Old Lyme, Connecticut. 

After jacking up "80 percent of the 
building," workers replaced the stone 
foundation with concrete. They also re¬ 
placed support beams that had been cut 
through to install plumbing in earlier 


The white pillars, the broad and 
shady walks, speak of a calmer, 
morę sedate era. It took an 
immense $20 million restoration 
project, a $3.4 million federal 
grant , and a brave effort by local 
fire-fighters in a near-disastrous 
1985 conflagration to bring the 
Equinox back to oibrant life. 


days, gutted much of the building, re- 
duced the number of rooms from 300 to 
144, and repositioned three critical tie 
rods that, after ceasing to hołd the dining 
room walls together, had simply fallen 
to the floor. 

"We didn't know what was holding the 
building together," says Russ Morris, the 
construction project manager. "At times, 
we thought it was held together by lath 
and plaster." 

Working on the project also meant 
carefully preserving such details as wind- 
ing stairway railings, door frames and 
even old-fashioned bathroom sinks. "I 
think they've done an excellent job," 
says Erie Gilbertson, director of Ver- 
mont's Historie Preservation Division. 
"I think it's absolutely first class — in a 
national sense. There were (exterior) 
photos taken of the hotel in the 1920s. 
See for yourself. Take those photos and 
stand where they were taken — it's the 
same." 


The Equinox brings back many mcm- 
ories for people who have lived in Man¬ 
chester much of their lives, people such 
as Mrs. Mary Hard Bort, president of the 
Manchester Historical Society. She re- 
members seeing chauffeur-driven cars, 
and waiters racing from section to sec- 
tion of the hotel, holding perfectly-bal- 
anced trays high over their heads. 

She remembers hotel guests seated in 
evergreen rocking chairs on both the 
marble terrace and the marble sidewalks. 
In the old days, some townspeople kept 
a respectful distance from the wealthy 
vacationers. Strolling among those side- 
walk chairs, she says, "would have been 
like walking through somebody's living 
room without knocking." 

After thanking the community for its 
support of the restoration project, during 
the dinner dance last October, Francesco 
Galesi said, "Somehow, the Equinox was 
on its last legs and it really didn't want 
to die — it had a life of its own . . . it had 
such a history here that to remove this 
structure would have been to remove the 
spirit of Manchester." 

Today, the green rockers are back in 
place. 


Fred Stetson, longtime freelance writer for 
Yermont Life, lives in Winooski. 




























BOOKS 

OF SPECI AL 
YERMONT INTEREST 


A Mountain Township, by Walter Hard. Published by Ver- 
mont Books, Middlebury, 1985, originally printed, 1933. $8.95, 
paperback. 

A resurgcnce of interest in Walter Hard (1882-1966), a fifth- 
gencration Vermonter and newspaper columnist who servcd 
five terms in thc State Legislature, has recently been cvidenced 
by Dorset playwright John Nassivera's well-received play, A 
Hard Look At Old Times, and by Vermont Books 7 1985 re- 
publication, in its first paperback edition, of Hard's A Moun¬ 
tain Township. Dorothy Canfield Fisher 7 s introduction to the 
collection, which was first published in 1933, emphasizcd that 
the author did not rush to claim the book 7 s 132 sketches in 
free verse form as "poetry. 77 Only well-meaning critics, in- 
cluding such luminaries as Carl Sandburg and Robert Frost, 
anointed the work with that distinction. 

With what seems to have been a strong resolve to stay out 
of these sketches, Hard revealed little of himself. Even in the 
act of selecting human subjects, because almost every con- 
ceivablc Yankee character appears, the narrator has no personal 
presence, except in the obvious appreciation of drolleries im- 
plied by his taking the trouble to record them. That these 
stories are told without the slightest hint of a morał, without 
even a commonly-expected poetic summing up, underscores 
their self-sufficiency as creative journalism and the author 7 s 
great faith in their individual powers. Many of these third- 
person portraits were originally published in Hard's hometown 
newspaper, the Manchester Journal, and in the Rutland Her¬ 
ald, the neighboring daily. Fisher 7 s introduction claims that 
they are at their best if read at a ratę approximating that of 
their original publication. 7/ In setting down in black and white 
this folk-stuff of ours, polished and worn smooth by much 
handling, Walter Hard has taken a risk, has put them at the 
mercy of gluttonous, over-hasty readers. They lose their savor 
if read too many at one sitting, as fatally as do pancakes when 
too large a pile is put away at one breakfast. 77 

Fisher was right. The strategy of each sketch is the same — 
two or three stanzas establish thc circumstances, followcd by 
a closing stanza that reveals a moment that makes the whole 
piece special. Readers of poets like Robert Frost, Haydcn Car- 
ruth or David Budbill may want morę attention paid to lan- 
guage and rhythmic subtleties, and perhaps a greater element 
of surprise scattered throughout the narrative, not always at 
the end as a punch linę. Almost every piece fulfills the expcc- 
tation that the finał stanza will providc a resolution, but, to 
his great credit, Hard was not always looking for pretty endings. 
A Mountain Township resonates bccause the author portrayed 
a wide varicty of circumstances, somc of them not very at- 
tractive. In “A Chronić Invalid, 7/ he wrote of Effie Cabot, who 
7/ has had something wrong with her heart/ Or her stornach or 
somc part of her anatomy/ Evcr sińce she has been married. 77 
Her husband, Tom Fitch, has paticntly attended her many 
needs over thc years. In the finał stanza, Hard wrote: 


One morning when Tom was about worn out 

With waiting on her, 

Somebody in the Post Office asked how she was. 

“Oh, she’s jest about the same," Tom said in a tired voice. 

“1 wisht she'd git well," he paused and sighed, 

“Or sumthin .' ” 

Hard may not have elaimed that his work was poetry, but 
according to the introduction, he defended lt as possessing a 
special rhythm. 77 It 7 s a kind of Vermont rhythm, you see, 77 he 
explained, which suggests that he felt he was writing prose 
sketches with linc-brcaks to help the reader hear exactly how 
Vcrmonters unfold a story using half the words (in the same 
period of time) less-thoughtful speakers rcąuired. And some- 
times, underscoring by his narrative the lack of verbosity in 
many of his most memorable characters, Hard suggested that 
taciturnity may not be so admirable, after all. In 77 Pa is Hin- 
dered, 77 we learn of the hired man who comes from the barn 
to a sumptuous breakfast, eating leisurely as Ma wonders 
where Pa is. 

“Why on earth don’t Pa comel" 

The hired man took his hat from the hook. 

“Things aiiTt jest right } t the barn." 

He looked out of the door. 

He twisted his hat in his hands. 

He put it on his head. 

He started to go out. 

He turned and took his hat off. 

Almost in a whisper, he said: 

“Pa’s hung hisself." 

A Mountain Township is a valuable gathering of illustrativc 
Vermont sketches. To cali them 7/ folktales 77 implies that they 
do not possess a ring of authcnticity, which they do. Yet as 
the sweep of contemporary life draws us farther and farther 
from the time these pieces were written, they unavoidably take 
on morę and morę of a folktalc ąuality. — Geof Hewitt 

Green Mountain Adventure, Vermont 7 s Long Trail, written by 
Will and Jane Curtis and Frank Lieberman. Published by the 
Green Mountain Club, Montpelier, 1985. $12.95, cloth. 

We tend to take the Long Trail for granted, like the uninitiated 
visitor who surmises that mapie syrup comes from the tree 
ready for his pancakes. Most hikers are unaware of the im- 
mense amount of work that went into the creation of the 265- 
mile trail along thc crest of the Green Mountains and still goes 
into its upkeep. 

The notion that the trail somchow exists without any help 
but thc pounding of boots is thoroughly dispelled by Jane and 
Will Curtis and Frank Lieberman in Green Mountain Adven- 
ture. The authors tell how the creation and preservation of thc 
trail have been both a struggle and a labor of love for the 75- 
year-old Green Mountain Club. 

Just as the trail reąuires continual work, thc club itself has 
needed constant tending to stay hcalthy over the years. One 
of the intriguing facets of Green Mountain Adventure is the 
picture it paints of struggle and controvcrsy within the club, 
from the early days when the membership clashed ovcr 
whether to admit out-of-staters, to currcnt debates over how 
to respond to ski arca and rcal estatc devclopment on thc peaks. 
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In between, arguments over a proposal to build a Green Moun- 
tain Parkway paralleling the trail (see article elsewhere in this 
issue), whether speed-hikers of the trail should be recognized, 
and how to manage overuse of the trail have temporarily split 
the club's membership. 

A wealth of photographs is one of the book's major assets. 
We see early hiking parties trying to find their way along a 
poorly marked trail, trail cutting crews, shelter builders and 
the earliest winter hikers. The photographs are fascinating Win¬ 
dows on the traiPs past, supplying glimpses of people who 
madę it a reality. 

Unfortunately, Green Mountain Adventure will be appre- 
ciated best by the insider who already knows the trail. That 
may be intentional, sińce the book was published by the Green 
Mountain Club. 

For example, many readers unfamiliar with the trail would 
appreciate explanations of special terms like "waterbars," 
"puncheon" and "cribbing." 

Certainly, nothing makes it clearer that this is a book for 
the cognoscenti than the lack of a good map. There is a his- 
torically interesting copy of the map drawn by James P. Taylor, 
the traiPs founder, proposing its route. But it is of little help 
in locating the place names with which the pages of Green 
Mountain Adventure are peppered: Nebraska Notch, Mont- 
clair Glen, McCullough Turnpike, Sucker Pond, Prospect 
Rock. Using a map of Vermont and a Long Trail guidebook, a 
reader can find them. But a map in the book would be a lot 
simpler. 

Also, Green Mountain Adventure suffers from inattentive 
editing, occasional unattributed ąuotations and the like. Minor 
flaws aside, however, the book is a readable and enjoyable 
chronicie of how James Taylor's dream of enticing Vermonters 
into the Green Mountains became a reality. 

Perhaps Green Mountain Adventure will draw a few arm- 
chair hikers onto the living trail. And for a member of the 
Green Mountain Club cutting brush along the state's spine, 
the book will supply a sense of history that will add meaning 
to the task. — Richard Andrews 


Vermont Trout Streams, by Farrow Allen, Edward Antczak 
and Peter Shea. Published by Northern Cartographic, Inc., 
Burlington, 1985. $9.95, paperback.* 

You don't need a copy of Vermont Trout Streams to fish suc- 
cessfully in Vermont, but it might help. 

The book is less a detailed guide to angling than a geography 
of what the possibilities are, and that's really all a fisherman 
has a right to ask. 

One thing should be madę elear from the outset: we're talk- 
ing here about moving water. These authors surveyed the 
state's still trout waters in an earlier book, Vermont’s Trout 
Ponds. The current work is for those of us who like the feel 
of cool water moving past our shins. Something of this sort is 
a welcome addition to the trout fisherman's bookshelf, because 
no casual angler can possibly be familiar with all the fishable 
water in this very watery State. 

The heart of the book is the combination of text and maps. 
But there's morę. Authors Farrow Allen, Ed Antczak and Peter 
Shea have kindly offered some gentle and generał angling ad- 
vice in the form of a fishing calendar, a brief introduction to 
the naturę of the ąuarry, a very thorough treatment of wet and 
dry flies appropriate to Vermont, a section on acid rain and a 
complete bibliography and index. 
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Each of Vermont's major drainage basins is discussed in its 
own section. Maps accompany most of the text, but some of 
the maps are large enough to reąuire separate foldouts that are 
stored in a pocket inside the back cover. The important streams 
within each drainage basin are treated thoroughly, often with 
a specificity that seems too detailed to be believed. Here's a 
shortened example of what you can expect to come across on 
a browse through Vermont Trout Streams. It's the section on 
the Waits River and it gives a fair sample of the type of research 
that went into compiling the book. 

The Waits River rises in the high saddle between Burnt 
and Butterfield Mountains in the town of Orange. This wa¬ 
ter shed has a good reputation for all three species of trout, 
including rainbows which are in relative scarcity in some 
of the adjacent drainages ... In the spring there is a sizeable 
run of spawning rainbows in the East Orange Branch. . . . 

Except for its uppermost reaches, the main stem is dom- 
inated by browns and rainbows. This dominance is best 
understood as a function of water temperatures, as the main 
stem tends to run warm. . . . 

The key to successful midsummer fishing of the Waits is 
to fish early in the day, giving special attention to the areas 
cooled by its smaller tributaries. The best fishing is to be 
found from West Topsham to just below the village of Waits 
River. . . . 

The maps are just great, well thought-out and useful, but it 
doesn't hurt to have a highway map or a U.S. Geological Survey 
"quad" map handy for some topographical detail. 

The book is organized to give the reader the most important 
information immediately. Within each watershed area, the 
main streams are treated first, then their tributaries. The 
length, drainage area and drop in elevation of each major stream 
lead off the listing. The text follows with pertinent information 
about the local trout population, notable features of the 
streambed and the water itself (fluctuations in level and tem¬ 
peraturę) and other factors likely to affect tactics and timing. 

This is not a Travel Department pamphlet. That much 
should be elear to anyone who even thumbs through Vermont 
Trout Streams. Any book that deals in electro-shock popula¬ 
tion studies, water temperaturę surveys and flow figures can't 
be bothered with much praise-singing, and this one certainly 
isn't. Where the fishing is mediocre, this book says so ; where 
it's good only for certain species, it says so ; where there's a bit 
of useful lorę to pass around, the authors pass it around. This 
useful book is remarkably well edited, profusely mapped and 
even contains a few promotional photos to remind you what 
it's all about in the first place. It's really the sort of book a 
trout fisherman ought to have if he or she intends to venture 
much beyond the home water. If it does nothing else, it gives 
the angler an idea of what to expect over a certain stretch of 
water at a certain time of day in a certain portion of the season. 
Good information, good reading, great maps. It's the kind of 
book that will find a place in the car and in the living room, 
where it can be used to plan the next day's or next montlTs or 
next hour's fishing. Local anglers might be able to find fault 
with the authors 7 specific recommendations or descriptions, 
but for a comprehensive look at an amazing amount and variety 
of trout water, the book is a remarkable source of very useful 
information. — Steyen J. Wallach 


*Available through the Yermont Life Bookshelf. 
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ART DECO & STREAMLINE 

IN VERMONT 

Architecture 


Wńtten and Photographed by Chester H. Liebs 


/ e often Picture Vermont in familiar 
images, cherished through time: tidy 
▼ ▼ white villages gathered around a steepled 

church perhaps, or ancient country roads flanked 
by colonnades of red-emblazoned maples. But an- 
other, morę unfamiliar Vermont also exists, a 
Vermont in which miniaturę Empire State Build- 
ings jut up from Victorian main streets, and the 
streamlined forms of the Depression Era vie for 
attention. 

It's a different, morę urbane Vermont than Ver- 
monters are used to imagining, but one that's 
surprisingly easy to find. Ali one has to do is look 
for it. 
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While the rural image of Vermont has 
become a national psychological escape 
valve, there is far morę in the Green 
Mountain State today than the travel 
poster stereotypes portray. Because Ver- 
mont grew so slowly from the mid-19th 
century until recent years, development 
changed its cultural landscape less dras- 
tically than in many other parts of the 
country. The fact that so many layers of 
Vermont's past can still be seen and 
understood is one of the truły special as- 
pects of the State. 

Throughout the State, for example, it 
is possible to see the Jeffersonian ideał 
translated into hundreds of farmhouses 
with columned porches built to resemble 
miniaturę classical tempłes. The indus- 
trial revolution can be glimpsed in Wi- 
nooski, Springfield, Proctorsville, Bethel, 
and other mili towns. Yankee Vermont 
even has its own "Little Italy" in the 
melting-pot town of Barre, while in Bur¬ 
lington^ teeming Old North End, icon- 
clad churches, Bavarian social clubs and 
synagogues sprouted up in a dense urban 
neighborhood peopled with workers of 
Irish, German, French Canadian and Jew- 
ish ancestry. 

And what about those miniaturę Em¬ 
pire State buildings? After World War I, 
a major building boom in the nation's 
largest cities nurtured a new architec- 
tural language. Only 200 miles south of 
the Vermont border, in the vast metro- 
politan canyons of Manhattan, new 
movie palaces were being built by the 
hundreds and 19th-century New York 
was being pushed aside to make way for 
those emerging icons of 20th century ur¬ 
ban prosperity — the skyscrapers. At the 
same time, the nation was in the throes 
of a widespread repudiation of Victorian 
values. This rejection was reflected in 
the design of buildings as much as it was 
by bobbed hair, flapper dresses, and the 
smart talk of the jazz age "lounge lizard." 
Designers here and overseas grew anx- 
ious to cast aside classical columns and 
gothic arches and find a visual vocabu- 
lary expressive of their own times — the 
age of the machinę. 

Beginning with the Arts and Crafts 
movement and Art Nouveau in the early 
years of the new century, this restless- 
ness culminated in the 1925 Exposition 
Internationale des Arts Decoratifs in 
Paris, where an array of materiał goods, 
from fabrics and furniture to buildings, 
was detailed with zigzags, arabesąues 
and other repetitive geometrie designs 
rcminiscent of mechanistic motion and 
the assembly linę. This genre of dcco- 
ration, which eventually bccame known 


as Art Deco, became the ragę for detail- 
ing everything — from skyscrapers and 
courthouses to bndges and cinema pal¬ 
aces, not only in Europę and the United 
States, but as far away as China. 

About the time Art Deco reached its 
peak of popularity, the nation plunged 
into the Great Depression, and everyone 
from manufacturers to main-street mer- 
chants needed to find a way to entice 
people to keep buying products and mer- 
chandise. Beleaguered businesses turned 
to a new type of professional, the indus- 
trial designer, to help restyle everything 
from automobiles, locomotives and 
bathtubs to telephones, furniture and 
buildings. The new products sported 
rounded corners and lines as sleek and 
flowing as the musie of a swing band or 
the curve of an airplane wing. This new 
approach to design became known as 
"Streamlining." 

The powerful imagery of Art Deco and 
Streamlining found its way north to the 
Green Mountain State as it spread across 
the nation. Investors hired out-of-town 
architects to build country cousins of Ra¬ 
dio City Musie Hall along Vermont's 
busier main streets. Local developers, 
marveling at the latest office buildings 
seen on businesss trips downcountry, 
cleverly erected soaring towers atop 
structures only a few stories tali to give 
them the skyscraper "look." Major oil 
companies plunked down service sta- 



deco 

An Urban Expression: Art Deco and 
Streamline Architecture can be found 
in oirtually any Vermont city. They 
reflect V er monter s' desire to partici- 
pate in 20th century urbanity. One 
outstanding example of that urge is 
the Abraham's Building on Church 
Street in downtown Burlington (oppo- 
site, lower photograph). During the 
Depression, Burlington businessman 
Hyman W. Abraham commissioned 
architect Louis S. Newton to design a 
sleek, modern storefront for his busi¬ 
ness błock. The resulting design was 
mentioned in seoeral national architec- 
tural magazines, and Abraham's won 
recognition as the most modern store¬ 
front on Church Street. After World 
War II, Abraham had Newton extend 
the modernization to the building's 
upper floors. With the completion of 
the project in 1950, the entire build¬ 
ing had been encased in a shiny porce- 
lain-enameled metal wrapper and 
sported Windows of gleaming glass 
blocks. With its beaming, hopeful 
countenance, it is a major ingredient 
in the uisual liveliness of today's 
Church Street Marketplace. A smaller 
but no less distinctive example of 
Streamline Architecture is the Polish- 
American Club building, formerly the 
Chimes Cafe, in Belloios Falls (upper 
left, opposite). Erected in 1940, the 
building-front gleams in shiny porce- 
lain-enameled panels that are reminis- 
cent of the sleek exterior of a train or 
airplane. Its inward-curving entrance- 
way and Windows that would fit com- 
fortably on the 20th Century Limited 
are part of a carefully orchestrated ar- 
chitectural declaration of modernity. 
Something of Art Deco's sophisticated 
aura can be glimpsed in the drawing 
reproduced on this page from the 
Flynn Theatre's 1930 opening pro¬ 
gram. Gents and flappers who would 
be comfortable in any urban setting 
are shown mingling in the stylish 
lobby of Burlington's then-new film 
pałace. Today, urban imagery has re- 
turned along with the nation's re- 
newed interest in cities. In Vermont 
this change is eińdent in the 1983 in¬ 
terior of Woody's Restaurant in Mid- 
dlebury (upper right), where architect 
John Anderson has created a space, re- 
plete with wali lights, streamlined 
barstools, and a colossal gleaming 
metal back wali, that is morę Art 
Deco than Art Deco ever was. 
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tions clad with gleaming white porcelain- 
enameled Steel panels. Downtown mer- 
chants commissioned glimmering new 
storefronts of shiny black structural glass 
and sleek streamlined signs of Steel, 
chrome and neon. Ironically, while mil- 
lions of urbanites motored up newly 
paved roads seeking escape into the 18th 
and 19th century atmosphere of ąuaint, 
picture-book Vermont, many progressive 
Vermonters tried to give at least some of 
the State the new look of the 20th cen¬ 
tury. 

Despite the prevailing stereotypes, 
Vermont in the first half of the 20th cen¬ 
tury was neither completely rural nor 
completely isolated. The image of the 
skyscraper epitomized progress and mod- 
ernity not only for Manhattan apart- 
ment-dwellers, but for many residents of 
the Green Mountains as well. Cities 
were being celebrated in magazines, 
books and motion pictures as the essence 
of progress and sophistication. The sky¬ 
scraper, streamlining, and Art Deco de¬ 
sign summed up those desirable ąualities 
for people across the country, and Ver- 
mont was no exception. 

It wasn't chic along Main Street during 
the Depression to be perceived as coun- 
trified and down-home simple (as it be- 
came later, in the back-to-the-land era of 
the 1960s and 1970s). Newspapers and 
radio stations presented flappers and 
homburg sophisticates as role models, 
and helped urban culture trickle north. 
It was no accident that Vermont cities 
acąuired movie palaces and bits of 
streamline and skyscraper architecture 
during those years. The architecture was 
a reflection of a cultural fact — the as- 
cendancy of the city in America^ con- 
sciousness. 

So it was hardly coincidental that a 
miniaturę skyscraper was built in 1929 
in downtown Rutland. The Service 
Building, which still stands on Mer- 
chants Row, could have been any other 
downtown commercial building. But 
with the addition of a few economical 
architectural details — some soaring ver- 
tical pierś, a formal entranceway and a 
stepped-back roof pylon — the architec¬ 
tural firm of Hutchins & French created 
a vest-pocket skyscraper for Vermont's 
second-largest city. 

Many other expressions of the era were 
built in other Vermont cities. Art Deco 
and Streamline imagery lasted until the 
early 1950s, when those idioms faded, to 
be replaced by the glass skyscrapers and 
soaring, jutting forms of the rock and roli 
era. 

For almost 30 years Art Deco and 


Streamline architecture was ignored and 
often scorned. But with the passage of 
time, a new generation has rediscovered 
these once-forgotten idioms. Burling¬ 
ton^ Art Deco Flynn Theater has been 
restored as a performing arts center, ar- 
chitects have designed some new restau- 
rant interiors that are morę Art Deco 
than Art Deco ever was, and a group of 
historie preservation students at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont even went so far as 
to design a traveling exhibit entitled "Art 
Deco and Streamline Vermont" with 
help from the Vermont Council on the 
Humanities and Public Issues. A suc- 
ceeding group of preservation students 
has transformed that exhibit into a soon- 
to-be published book. 

On these pages, we can catch a few 
glimpses of the visual evidence of this 
fleeting layer of time — the nation's Jazz 
Age and Swing Era, translated into bricks 
and mortar, shining chrome, glass, con- 
crete, Steel and neon. Now is the time to 
explore the State and look at these and 
other examples in person. Despite some 
of the successful preservation efforts al- 
ready mentioned, many of these artifacts 
which so aptly personify our own cen¬ 
tury may not survive into the 21st. 


Chester Liebs, a Burlington resident, is foun- 
der and director of the University of Ver- 
mont’s Historie Preservation Program. He is 
the author of Main Street to Miracle Mile: 
American Roadside Architecture, recently 
published by Little, Brown and Co. 



[f§TREAMUNERS: 

In the second quarter of this century, 
the flowing lines of trains and air- 
liners found their urny into buildings 
that expressed a generation's fascina- 
tion with speed and motion. Stream¬ 
line Architecture can be found 
throughout Vermont in buildings like 
the Budget Motel in Winooski, origi- 
nally the Night of Rest Motel (1953) 
(upper left), and the Blue Benn Diner 
(1946) in Bennington (opposite, left 
center). At least part of the inspira- 
tion for such buildings came from 
America's first modern, all-weather 
airliner, the DC-3, which brought the 
modern world to Vermont in a new 
and exciting way. The aireraft at 
lower left, owned by Northern Air¬ 
ways, is now used for charter seruice 
at the Burlington International Air- 

| port. Other structures were also 
streamlined, such as the c. 1940 Bai- 
ley's Musie Rooms sign (opposite, 
center top), which hung over Church 
Street in Burlington until recently. 
Although the Bailey's sign is now 
gone, some signs from the Streamline 
Era have been preseroed. 

f§KYSCRAPERS: 

Manhattan's towers symbolized new- 
ness and progress for many, and as a 
result, skyscraper imagery cropped up 
in Vermont and the rest of the coun¬ 
try. The Service Building in Rutland 
(opposite, lower right), an edition-in- 
miniature of a New York City sky¬ 
scraper, gave a new glamor to Mer- 
chants Row's shops and offices when 
it opened in 1929. The pylon atop the 
Parkhill Building (page 47) gave a 
similar sophistication to Burlington in 
1931, and the skyscraper motif turned 
up in some unexpected places as well. 
The concrete bridge guardrail post 
near Windsor (opposite page, center) 
was cast with skyscraper-like outlines 
in 1952. People passing through 
Windsor can weigh themseloes on this 
skyscraper-like scalę (opposite, upper 
right). In the lobby of the Empire 
State Building in New York City, a 
plaque (this page) depicts light from 
the building's tower falling on Lakę 
Champlain and Vermont. Even as the 
plaque was being installed in 1931, 
the influence of the Empire State 
Building and other such structures 
was reaching northward. 
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POST BOY 


Somebody really should rename the Puritan Ethic the New 
England Ethic. Or better yet, the Vermont Spring Ethic. Pm 
convinced it still has a great deal to do with the way we think, 
as well as with the way our State looks. And Pm almost con- 
vinced it began in spring. Here. 

That's because a Vermont spring, unlike springtime else- 
where, isn't unalloyed delight. The season may end in delight 
in (une, but it begins here in something close to agony: mud, 
mist, snów on the crocuses, and a longing for sunny days and 
greenery repeatedly frustrated by yet one morę word from 
winter. The Puritan Ethic was invented for conditions like 
these. In fact, Pm betting it was invented IN conditions like 
these. So what if the Puritans actually lived in Massachusetts? 
They probably took spring vacations in Vermont. 

Our purpose in this life is to work, says the Ethic, which 
has never gone over in Polynesia and seems to be going out of 
fashion in much of the U.S. as well. Pain is good, pleasure is 
bad, and medicine can't help you unless it tastes like crankcase 
oil. 

Do you doubt that pain is nobler, finer, better than pleasure? 
Go fishing on the opening day of the Vermont trout season. 
After a few hours of pathetically searching for fish in the murky 
streams of early spring, you begin to wonder why you're there. 
The only reasonable answer is, of course, that it's good for you: 
Pain is good. 

Like work, which there's plenty of every spring when the 
snów melts, revealing winter's harvest of detritus. Spring 
cleanup is followed by spring planting, whether you're a gar- 
dener or a farmer. And so it goes until the weeds sprout and 
beg for attention. In Vermont, especially in springtime, we 
really are put on earth to work. Thank goodness we've got the 
Ethic to convince us that it's all worthwhile. 

But we shouldn't be too glib. In an era of hot tubs and video 
games, it's easy to make fun of the Puritans and their ethic, 
but that misses the point. 

Actually, the bred-in determination of Vermonters to work 
hard has brought morę than one job-laden industry here, has 
helped keep the crime ratę Iow, and has enabled farming to 
survive here through repeated seasons of bad luck and bad 
weather. Vermont still believes in the virtue of work, and that's 
good. Among other things, it's beąueathed us the working rural 
landscape we all know, love, and profit from. 

Yes, profit from. Is there a single Vermont enterprise that 
doesn't benefit in some way from the Vermont landscape? Take 
this magazine as an example. One of the things Vermont Life 
sells, in every issue, is photographs of beautiful farmland. The 
most consistent theme in my mail every week is the desire of 
our readers for ever morę scenie photographs of the Vermont 
countryside, and I will try to respond to that demand, which 
is surely one of our mainstays. 


But what that means is that Vermont Life is, has been, and 
will be indebted to the Vermont farmer for keeping the land 
open and the vistas photogenic. Forestcd mountainsides are 
grand and imposing, nature-in-the-raw that appcals to the ro- 
mantic adventurer in all of us. But it's naturę madę civil — 
rolling, well-tended farmland dotted with red barns and stra- 
tegically placed livestock — that calls us back again and agam, 
calms us, and speaks to us of homc. 

Is that landscape about to be lost? The recent words of Henry 
Fairlie in The New Republic were not reassuring. For the first 
time sińce the 1820s, Fairlie writes, the U.S. Census shows 
that rural areas are growing morę rapidly than the cities. Amer- 
icans are no longer tied by commerce and heavy industry to 
urban areas; they are moving back to the country. In numbers. 
Some land is being protected as pure wilderness, but that 
doesn't please Fairlie. The beauty of America lies in its farm¬ 
land, he believes, and that beauty is rapidly being subdivided 
and paved: homes and comforts for urban expatriates are re- 
placing productive farmland. 

"Go anywhere," he writes. "The beauty of America is about 
to be lost forever." Vermont is one of the places he specifically 
mentions as ąuietly losing its rural loveliness to the American 
exodus from the cities. And in fact a recent study found that 
Vermont farmland — the same farmland that makes the coun¬ 
tryside beautiful — was being lost at a ratę of roughly 13,000 
acres per year, to brush and scrub timber as well as to devel- 
opment. 

Shortly after reading Fairlie, I was fortunate enough to sit in 
on a discussion of the various threads of Vermont's futurę by 
a group of the brightest minds in this State. I was awed by their 
intelligence, but morę than slightly shaken by the fact that 
they seemed to be writing farming off as a part of Vermont's 
futurę. "Who wants to talk about things that are dying?," said 
one participant. And he meant it. 

That session madę me doubly nervous. If farming is, in fact, 
dying here, we're in danger of losing a great deal morę than 
red barns and dairy cattle. For farming, important as it is in 
defining our landscape, is even morę important as a part of our 
collective identity. Would Vermont be Vermont without farm¬ 
land and farm people? Would we know ourselves if the Cham- 
plain Valley produced only Silicon chips and fine dining, and 
not milk, mapie, and Mclntosh apples? I doubt it. 

That's the real reason mud season is important. It's tempered 
Vermont, given all of us, farmers included, the spring-steel 
backbones we need to survive hard times, and convinced us, 
in no uncertain terms, of the need to work and work hard. 

And we are fortunate. Hard work, for us, has produced a 
landscape of irreplaceable beauty. Put most simply, one would 
not exist without the other. If Vermonters had not been willing 
to work hard and long, not just for days or months, but for 
generations, Vermont would not be as beautiful as it is today. 
An exhibition this past winter at the Vermont Historical So- 
ciety entitled "All Around Robinson's Barn, A Social History 
of the Vermont Farm," showed clearly how hard and how in- 
telligently Vermont farmers have had to work to stay alive and 
mowing. 

It took a struggle of epic proportions simply to elear the land. 
Not every Vermont settler experienced the kind of struggle 
that Seth Hubbell did as he hacked his farm out of the Wolcott 
wilderness, but many did. Hubbell started with one axe and 
an old hoe, and at the end of one year he had, by himself, 
cleared two acres of heavy forestland. He very nearly starved 
in the process. 
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"I could not get a single potato to plant the first season, so 
scarce was this article," he wrote in his remarkable journal, 
"and an early frost ruined my crop, so that I raised nothing the 
first year ; and again had to buy my provision." 

Vermont farming, the Historical Society exhibit madę elear, 
has been a long series of problems followed by ingenious So¬ 
lutions, which took massive amounts of hard work to puli off. 
In fact, the few ingenious Solutions that didn't involve heavy 
labor never seemed to amount to much of anything. Silkworm- 
raising was attempted in 19th century Vermont, but despite 
the demand for silk, one Vermonter remembered the experi- 
ment in later years as "a very pleasant and not unprofitable 
amusement . . . in charge of ladies of leisure." So much for the 
Vermont silk industry. 

No, farming here has always meant work and plenty of it. 
The first commercial crop was the potash produced when the 
trees Seth Hubbell and others cleared were burned. Subsistence 
farming dominated things for awhile, but social changes in 
other parts of the world changed the rules of the gamę, and 
Vermonters began to farm commercially to supply urban mar- 
kets. First wheat and then sheep, then butter and finally fluid 
milk became the dominant cash crops. 

And it has never been easy. The accomplished 19th century 
artist James F. Gilman painted the pastorał ideał: neat farms 
overflowing with nature's bounty. But an early photograph of 
a Plainfield farm in 1876 gives a closer look at the reality. 
"Vermont's Most Abundant Crop," it is entitled. The farmer 
looks, unbelieving, at a field almost totally covered with rocks. 
A landslide couldn't have left his field morę inundated with 
stone. In another photo a ragged boy with a sheepcart looks 
wistfully at the valley stretching below his family's hill farm. 
How many broken hopes and broken lives did it take to elear 
those fields, to make them yielding and beautiful? We will 
probably never know. 

It wasn't all easy, and in fact, it wasn't all good. A century and 
a half ago this State was stripped so bare of trees that today's 
environmcntalists would undoubtedly have been up in arms. 
One of the very first environmentalists, George Perkins Marsh, 
grew up on a Woodstock farm and worried a lot about what 
was happening to the forests of his native State. His book, Man 
and Naturę, is one of the fountainheads of this century's en- 
vironmental movement, and suggests yet another link between 
Vermont's farming heritage and its beautiful environment. 

Despite all the problems faced by Vermont agriculture, farm¬ 
ing has survived in the past and may yet survive again. What 
farmers need morę than anything else, of course, is a better 
economic shake. And that boils down to morę money for the 
food they produce. Are we willing to pay a fair price for our 
food in order to enjoy an open and productive countryside? We 
should be. 

Is it finally too much to suggest that the sodden, wounded 
land of early April offers hope as well as pain, that the work 
and struggle born in early May be hard, but are worthwhile? 
Vermont springs produce cold rain and drudgery, but they also 
produce June. They have given us pain and misery, and also, 
over the years, a farming ethic that has produced a beautiful 
land. 

We shouldn't give up on farming too soon, any morę than 
we should give up on the possibility of the real spring in early 
April. The earth and the good Lord can surprise us still. And 
in fact, we can't give up on farming yet. It's too closcly tied 
to whatever it is that makes Vermont Vermont. It's part of our 
state's beauty. And part of its soul. 


A Footnote: Of course, not all Vermont is farms, even though 
they have produced much of our beauty and our image. And 
though we all benefit from the farm-produced landscape, most 
Vermonters live in town and make their living without ever 
turning a forkful of manure. Business does well in Vermont, 
according to the Boston Glohe, in an article entitled "Vermont 
Businesses are Capitalizing On the State's Image." According 
to that article, Dun & Bradstreet ranked Vermont first in the 
nation in the increase in new businesses and corporations be¬ 
tween 1983 and 1984. Much of that increase results from the 
fact that people with good business ideas want to live in Ver- 
mont. We have something urban America wants. Why is the 
statek mystiąue so strong? "It's that old over-the-river-and- 
through-the-woods image," said Alan Parker, marketing direc- 
tor of the Cabot Creamery and president of the Vermont Spe- 
cialty Food Producers Association. 

Publication Noted: Some interesting new books by Vermonters 
just out include Everest Grand Circle, by Ned Gillette and Jan 
Reynolds, their well-written, beautifully photographed ac- 
count of a climbing/skiing adventure through Nepal and Tibet. 
It's published by The Mountaineers at $22.50. Jan and Ned 
gave us a first version of their story in the pages of Vermont 
Life two years ago. Chester Liebs, whose article on Art Deco 
architecture in Vermont is part of this issue, has just had his 
book, Main Street to Miracle Mile: American Roadside Ar¬ 
chitecture, published by Little, Brown, & Co. at $19.95. It's 
both scholarly and entertaining. And our long-time friend Lee 
Pennock Huntington of Rochester has just had her book Hill 
Song: A Country Journal, published by Countryman Press at 
$14.95. It will be reviewed in a later issue, but a first look has 
convinced us to purchase our own copy of Lee's country med- 
itations. 

We were saddened to learn of the death of Harold Blaisdell, 71, 
of Pittsford, one of the state's best known outdoorsmen and a 
fine writer on field sports. His four books on fishing empha- 
sized the sort of water found in Vermont, and he had an abiding 
love of the natural world. Yermont will miss him. — T.K.S. 
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VL COUNTRY INN/REYIEW 


Ihc < imernor s Inn: 
l ł icnie Anyonc? 


By James Tabor 


A chilly late-afternoon 
rain fell as we parked 
A. beside the Gover- 
nor's Inn on Ludlow's Main 
Street. Though the rain 
would keep us from sampling 
one of the Governor's famous 
gourmet pienie baskets, I was 
not completely unhappy. 
Rainy days and inns go well 
together. A good inn, like an 
ocean liner or a transconti- 
nental train, should be an is- 
land of protective indul- 
gence. Grumpy weather only 
makes the comforting fire, 
warming brandy, and cozy 
chamber all the morę wel- 



come. 

The inn introduced itself 
to us the moment we stepped 
through its front door. Soft 
strains of a Brandenburg Con- 
certo floated from unseen 
speakers. Blueberry pot- 
pourri awakened our rain- 
dampened noses. Polished 
brass and golden oak caught 
our gazes. Deep Persian carpets cushioned our steps. And, mo- 
ments later, we met the innkeeper, or at least one of them. 

"Welcome to the Governor's Inn!", Deedy Marble an- 
nounced. "You're just m time for tea." 

She seated us on soft gray leather couches in front of a birch 
log fire. We sipped tea from antiąue china cups, sampled the 
English apricot brandy cake, and I gave Deedy Marble a very 
close look. From many visits to many inns, I have leamed a 
dependable rule: As the innkeeper goes, so goes the inn. Warm 
and happy innkeepers create warm and happy inns, and the 
reverse seems to be true also. 

Deedy Marble spoke to us in a voice that soothed like a good 
massage. She was obviously much in love with her inn and all 
its contents. 

"All the cups and china you'11 use are antiąues," she said. 


"So are the inn's furnishings, 
many of which are from our 
families — minę and Char¬ 
les." I asked Deedy about 
the delicate, handpainted cup 
I held just then. She said, 
"That is the Trincess Mar- 
garet Rosę Cup/ It was cre- 
ated by England's best 
craftsmen to honor the royal 
family." 

A smali detail, perhaps, 
but a good innkeeper care- 
fully orchestrates dozens of 
smali details like these, de- 
tails that mass-market hos- 
telries have neither time nor 
interest in cultivating. One 
such detail is an imTs his- 
tory, and Deedy was morę 
than happy to relate it for us. 

"The Governor's was built 
in 1890," she said, "by Wil¬ 
liam Wallace Stickney, Ver- 
mont's Governor from 1900 
to 1902. He gave the house as 
a wedding gift to his wife, 
Elizabeth Lincoln, and she 
lived here until her death in the 1930s. It passed through a 
number of hands after that, until Charlie and I bought it in 
1982." 

Boston expatriates both, Deedy and Charlie had long wanted 
to own a country inn, and the Governor's was their finał choice 
after a long search. They've been busy ever sińce, restoring the 
Governor's to its original State of Victorian opulence and, on 
the way, have developed a national reputation for culinary 
excellence. That reputation has drawn guests like Paul New¬ 
man and Joannę Woodward, and the late Shah of Iran's family. 

Dinner at the Govemor's is an event, and before any food is 
served Deedy takes time to introduce her Staff for the evening. 
The Marbles handpick and carefully train Ludlow schoolgirls 
to work at their inn. Our servers this August evening were Eva 
and Margaret, and both wore authentic Yictorian pinafore 
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skirts, white aprons, and linen mobcaps. 

After the introductions came courses. There are always six 
at the Governor 7 s. Governor's Sauce (a secret recipe) with 
cream cheese and crackers starts the meal every evening. After 
that, Deedy 7 s kitchen sends forth an assortment of selections 
that she calls "creative American cooking. 77 Ingredients are 
always fresh and, when possible, locally grown. Emphasis is 
on indigenous foods: sąuash, pumpkins, berries, corn, melons. 
Combinations surprise and delight. We sampled sweet potato 
puree soup with peanut croutons, followed by a hot appetizer 
called Summer Harvest Under Glass, a blend of nuts, carrots, 
sąuash, pumpkin — and fresh nasturtiums! I was impressed 
by tiny goblets of pink grape¬ 
fruit sorbet (see sidebar for 
this recipe) served with Egyp- 
tian silver miniaturę spoons. 

And the main course — lob- 
ster and crabmeat Chanti- 
cleer — was as exciting a 
blend of fresh seafood, cream, 
cognac, and spices as I have 
ever tasted. Deedy's cooking 
manages to be both subtle 
and hearty at the same time. 

Spices are always present, 
but never overpowering. Por- 
tions are appropriate for a 
meal with six courses, and 
each course is presented with 
the same excellence. Our 
dessert deserves special men- 
tion, though: English brandy 
cake with hazelnut custard. 

The custard was like sweet 
velvet, rich but not sticky, a 
perfect companion for the 
coarse, pungent brandy cake. 

After coffee I toured the 
Governor / s second floor. 

Every room holds an antiąue 
armoire, an antiąue bed, and 
a myriad of Victorian details, 
all uniformly gleaming and 
spotless. "I like my guests to 
feel as though nobody has 
stayed in this room before, 77 
Charlie Marble had said to 
me earlier, and that was just 
how it felt. In one room I 
found a massive brass bed that had been in Deedy 7 s family for 
100 years, in another, a handmade duvet from Madeira, in a 
third, a triangular walnut armoire nestled in a corner. In every 
room I was struck by the orchestration of color. In each room, 
too, the Marbles leave samples of the inn 7 s special chocolate, 
along with a miniaturę cordial with tiny glasses and fresh pot- 
pourri. If you like, they will deliver to your morning bedside 
a 7/ Victorian Morning Tray 77 with coffee and a sparkling drink 
to prepare you for one of Charlie 7 s sumptuous breakfasts — 
eggs, apple pancakes, blueberry waffles, oatmeal, and superb 
coffee. 

With my upstairs tour complete, I came back downstairs to 
sip an after-dinner drink in front of the sitting room's fireplace. 
Deedy and Charlie, enjoying a break from chores, settled down 
too, and we talked about inns and innkeeping. 


77 Sharing with our guests is a way of making them feel spe¬ 
cial, 77 Charlie said. "We want people to feel like they are vis- 
iting friends in the country. 77 

That was exactly how I felt after not very long at all with 
the Marbles in their elegant Victorian inn. They are comfort- 
able people who derive much pleasure from making other peo¬ 
ple feel comfortable, too. The Governor 7 s is, overall, like a fine 
musical compositon in which every notę is carefully consid- 
ered and nothing whatsoever is left to chance. As our evening 
drew to a close, I sat back in front of the fire, sipped my drink, 
and felt completely at ease with myself and the world. Yes- 
terday 7 s worries and tomorrow 7 s concerns had fled, sent on 

their way by the Governor 7 s 
rich embrace. That, I re- 
flected, is just what an inn 
should do. 

The Governor’s 
Platform: 

Price: All Governor 7 s Inn 
rooms are priced at $130 per 
night, double occupancy, 
which includes breakfast, 
afternoon tea, and dinner. 

Reservations: Make reser- 
yations at least two months 
in advance of your visit, un- 
less you 7 re planning to come 
during foliage season, when 
you should reserve four to six 
months in advance. 

Special Attractions: Each 
Christmas the Governor 7 s 
holds a Christmas Watch, 
over which Charlie presides 
in his Santa Claus suit. The 
inn 7 s gourmet pienie baskets 
are widely celebrated al- 
ready. Full-scale English tea 
is served regularly during the 
summer and is open to the 
public. 

Out &) About: The Gover- 
nor 7 s Inn can be headąuarters 
for as much country adven- 
turing as your legs will stand. 
There is good trout fishing on 
the Black River and in seven nearby lakes. In spring, pay visits 
to local sugaring houses. During summer stays, hike the trails 
of nearby Okemo Mountain, then cool off with a swim in the 
Buttermilk Falls area of the Black River. If you like swinging 
clubs, there are eight golf courses within 30 minutes of Ludlow. 
Calvin Coolidge 7 s birthplace in Plymouth is a half-hour away. 

For morę information and reservations, contact The Gover- 
nor 7 s Inn, 86 Main Street, Ludlow, Vermont 05149; (802) 228- 
8830. 


Free-lance writer James Tabor of Putney has enjoyed VermonVs Coun¬ 
try Inns for many years. His reviews of them, along with a typical 
recipe from each inn, will appear regularly in Yermont Life. 


Grapefruit 
Sorbet from 
The Governor’s Inn 

/ 

This pale-pink sorbet was created especially for Paul 
Newman and Joannę Woodward when they visited the 
Governor 7 s Inn. Its slightly grainy texture and tangy 
sweetness are perfect for clearing the palate between 
courses. The recipe has never been published before, 
and you won't Hnd it served anywhere other than the 
Governor 7 s Inn. 

• Four fresh grapefruit or two 16-ounce 
cans grapefruit sections in syrup 

• One ounce white vermouth 

• One ounce grenadine syrup 

• One-1 1/2 cups simple syrup 

• Three egg whites 

In a mixing bowl, beat the egg whites until they are 
nicely stiff. Set aside. Combine the grapefruit sections 
(with syrup), vermouth, grenadine and simple syrup 
and mix in a Cuisinart with Steel blades or in a 
blender. Fold in egg whites. Pour the mixture into an 
empty freezer Container and freeze until almost solid 
— about three hours. Pour the semi-solid mixture 
back into the Cuisinart or blender and blend until all 
ice particles are finely granulated. Set the sorbet back 
into the freezer until ready to use. Serve the sorbet in 
open mouth champagne glasses. 
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heir names are a litany recited as a remedy 
for a long winter. Their arrival is the best spring 
elixir. Wildflowers. 

Just say the word and the mind projects a 
picture of trilliums nodding through decaying 
leaves, hepatica peeping through a patch of old snów, 
lady's-slippers found unexpectedly in deep woods 
when spring has undeniably arrived. 

They are nature's gifts emerging spontaneously 
from the earth, an affirmation of life, a rebirth after 
winter's dormancy. The word botany comes from the 
Greek word boskein meaning "to feed." Flowers feed 
the soul. 

It has taken eons for their development. Their sur- 
vival depends on many things beyond man's control, 
the mysteries of evolution which botany has not en- 
tirely untangled. What we can control is our effect 
upon them: to not destroy what is rare, to not trampie 
on delicate habitats, to leave their beauty for others 
to enjoy. 

Although Vermont is a relatively smali State and 
has no seashore, it does possess many diverse plant 
habitats due to its variety of elevations, soil types and 
weather patterns. Morę than 1,900 species of vascular 
plants grow here, 1,400 of which are indigenous. And, 
luckily for us, 927 of them are wildflowers. 


By Yvonne Daley 

Guide 
to Spring 


Our Flowers were named by the botanists, of course, 
but also by farmers, hunters, medicine men and 
woodsmen, country wives and sweethearts. Some 
were familiar to European settlers and, accurately or 
not, were called by the names used in their home- 
lands. Many reflect, at least in their common names, 
a simple homespun view of life: coltsfoot, blueflag, 
Indian pipę, robin-run-around. 

Although the Indians gave native plants their first 
names, the Indian names have not prevailed. Some 
colloąuial names suggest a plant's importance to Na- 
tive Americans, such as the Indian turnip, a name 
commonly used for Jack-in-the-pulpit because Indians 
boiled the turnip-like root for winter starch. 

Today, as in the past, wildflower plants have many 
uses: to prevent or cure sickness, and to help produce 
dyes, rubber, perfume, fibers, and cosmetics. But 
mostly, wildflowers are for enjoyment. 

Here's a guide to identifying a sampling of wild¬ 
flowers found in Vermont in spring months, along 
with some local lorę about their names and uses and 
descriptions of where they may be found. 

Those who don't want to go traipsing in the woods 
can enjoy wildflowers at the Vermont Wildflower 
Farm in Charlotte. In 1983, Ray and Charlotte Allen, 
formerly of Florida, started the farm as a way of ful- 
filling their 20-year love affair with Vermont flora. 

The Allens bought a piece of land off U.S. Route 7. 
Much of the topsoil had been stripped from the land, 
but they found that at the rear of the property there 
were rare species of both wildflowers and ferns. The 
area contains many habitats, ranging from shady, 
mossy areas to sunny, open fields. 

A walk through the gardens talces about half an 
hour. There are placards identifying Flowers and tell- 
ing stories about how they got their names and what 
they were traditionally used for. 

The Wildflower Farm sells a variety of wildflower 
seeds. Also selling wildflower seeds are Pinewoods 
Gardens in Brandon, Flower City Florists in Mont- 
pelier and others. 


Wildflowers 
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BLOODROOT 



Bloodroot (Sanguinańa canadensis) is a fa- 
vorite among wildflower lovers. It is easily 
propagated by seed, which you can collect in 
late July and August. A member of the 
poppy family, it bears a single, showy white 
flower 1-to-l Vi inches broad, at the top of a 
leafless orange stem. The single pale leaf, 
which is deeply lobed and veined, seems to 
embrace the bud like a protective shield 
while it is emerging from the soil and until 
it opens fully. The leaf opens wide like a fan 
when the flower is in fuli bloom. When bro- 
ken, the root bleeds a rich red juice, re- 
flected in its latin name Sanguinańa, for 
blood. Bloodroot was commonly used by the 
colonialists for dye and face paint. Careful, 
however, some people are allergic to the se- 
cretion. 


BLUE FLAG 


Blue flag (Iris versicolor), not pictured, 
decorates marshes, stream borders and 
wetlands in June with its graceful sword- 
like leaves and violet-blue blossoms which 
are two to three inches across. Similar to 
the garden iris, its showy downcurved sepals 
are boldly marked with green, purple, 
yellow or white and are larger than its three 
erect petals. This species and all members of 
the Iris family (hidaceae) are named after 
the Greek goddess of the rainbow. 


SQUIRREL-CORN 


Squirrel-com (Dicentra canadensis), pic¬ 
tured on page 57, gets its name from its 
roots, which resemble grains of corn. A 
member of the poppy family, it resembles 
Dutchman's-breeches but lacks spurs, and 
the flower is morę heart-shaped. It is found 
in woodlands throughout the Northeast. 
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COLTSFOOT 


AMERICAN COLUMBINE DUTCHMAN S-BREECHES 



Coltsfoot (Tussilago farfara) is the bright 
yellow flower, resembling a leafless dande- 
lion, found on sandy banks and roadsides in 
large masses in spring. Later, large roundish 
leaves appear, growing bigger as the plants 
maturę. The plant is said to be good for sore 
throats, and was often dried, crumbled and 
madę into a tea. It gets its name from its 
round, indented leaves which vaguely re- 
semble a colt's hoof. It is a member of the 
composite (daisy) family. 



American columbine (Aąuilegia canaden- 
sis), a favorite of man and hummingbird 
alike, has many names — glowing lanterns, 
tubular bells, bells of peace, ballerina flower 
and rock bells. These are all references to its 
orangey-red sepals (modified leaves) and 
petals which form a beli from which the 
golden stamens hang down like a clapper. 
The plant seems to prefer shady wooded 
banks littered with boulders. One of the 
most exquisite wildflowers, the wild 
columbine is traditionally used with violets 
and lilacs on Memoriał Day, a poignant 
symbol sińce its name columba means 
"dove" for the bird of peace. It gets its Latin 
name Aąuilegia either from aąuila for 
"eagle" or aąua from "water", and lego 
meaning "to gather," a reference to its 
ability to storę nectar in its spurs. 



Dutchman's-breeches (Dicentra cucullańa), 
a member of the poppy family, obviously 
got its name because the yellow-tipped 
drooping flowers reminded someone of blou- 
sey pantaloons. Similar and related to the 
cultivated bleeding-heart, Dutchman's- 
breeches display a delicate array of waxy 
flowers, each with two inflated spurs (the 
legs of the pantaloons) hanging from an 
arched stem. The leaves are greatly dis- 
sected. It grows abundantly in rich woods 
throughout Yermont in April and May. 
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CANADA MAYFLOWER 

Canada mayflower or wild lily-of-the-valley 
(Maianthemum canadense), not pictured, is 
a common member of the lily family that 
grows freely in woodlands, often forming a 
soft carpet on the forest floor or under trees 
along the roadsides. A slender underground 
rootstalk sends up a zigzag stem which 
bears elongated clusters of pure white 
fragrant flowers. Each is madę of four 
delicate white tepals and four stamens 
surrounding a pistil and forming the shape 
of a star. The leaves are glossy with heart- 
shaped bases clasping the stamen. The plant 
produces a cluster of white, red or speckled 
berries much-loved by birds in autumn, 
especially by the ruffed grouse. The plant is 
sometimes called two-leaved Solomon's-seal 
because of its similarity to plants in the 
Smilacina (Solomon's seal) family. 


INDIAN CUCUMBER 

Indian cucumber-root (Medeola virginiana), 
opposite page top, is a member of the lily 
family. It is characterized by two whorls of 
leaves, the first about half-way up the stem, 
the second, at the top of the plant. Green- 
ish-yellow flowers grow from the upper 
whorl and are later replaced by dark purple 
berries. The root of this plant is said to taste 
like a cucumber. Found in woods through¬ 
out the area. 


FRINGED POLYGALA 



Fringed polygala (Polygala paucifolia) is 
known in Vermont as gaywings, flowering 
wintergreen or bird-on-the-wing for its two 
pink-purple wings (lateral sepals), which 
spread above the "bird," a creation of petals 
united to form a hollow tubę. The lower 
petal is decorated with a bushy yellow 
fringe. It grows in grassy spots in woods, at 
the base of trees and along stone walls in 
late May or early June. Both the leaves and 
flowers are clustered together at the top of 
the stem. A member of the milkwort fam¬ 
ily, it is commonly mistaken for an orchid. 
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HEPATICA 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 



Hepatica (Hepatica ameńcana ) is colloąui- 
ally called "youth and age" because last 
year's leaves are present when the new 
spring growth appears. It is one of the first 
Vermont wildflowers to bloom, sometimes 
before the last snowstorm. Hepatica often 
grows in woods with the moccasin flower, 
fringed polygala, lowbush blueberry and 
other such plants. Its flowers are usually 
light blue, but they may also vary from 
nearly white to nearly royal blue and occa- 
sionally pink. The leaves are green and soft 
when they open, but become tough and 
mottled with brown and purple by fali. Be¬ 
cause these leaves once reminded people of 
the shape of the liver, the plant is also lo- 
cally called liverwort. 



this pulpit is a murderer who catches in- 
sects that fali into the "pulpit" — a vase 
with insides so slippery the intruder cannot 
escape. Jack, the preacher, is a clublike spa- 
dix two to three inches long with smali 
greenish flowers at its base. The pulpit is a 
brown, purplish and green-striped tunnel 
that terminates in a hood. To see Jack, 
gently puli back the hood. Each of the 
plant's compound leaves is composed of 
three egg-shaped, pointed leaflets that are 
sometimes lobed. In June the hood dries, 
leaving a cluster of bright-red berries that 
were once used by Indians for food. The root 
contains oxalic acid which will make you 
sick if the tuber is eaten raw. If you sample 
the roots, cook them and be surę, at least, to 
discard the boiling water. Both the bright- 
red fruit and the leaves are eaten by the 
ring-necked pheasant, the wood thrush and 
the wild turkey. 


Jack-in-the-pulpit (Ańsaema atrorubens) is, 
like the trillium, sometimes called "wakerob- 
in" by Vermonters. It is also known as dra- 
gonroot, starch plant, memory root and 
American arum. Actually the "minister" in 


PINK LADY S-SLIPPER SHOWY ORCHIS 


TRAILING ARBUTUS 



Pink moccasin flower or pink lady's-slipper 
(Cypńpedium acaule) grows in the thick 
leaf mould of Vermont's mountain woods. A 
single, large rose-pink blossom grows 10 to 
15 inches above green basal leaves around 
Memoriał Day. An acid-soil lover, the elon- 
gated swollen lip of the flower is the "toe" 
of the slipper. 



Showy orchis (Orchis spectabilis) grows 
from April to June in rich woods. Rosę or 
purple and white in color, the plant bears 
three to six one-inch-long flowers, each with 
a contrasting hood madę of sepals and lat- 
eral petals above a spurred white lip. 

The orchis and pink lady's-slipper are two 
wild orchids that may grow in the forest. 



Trailing arbutus (Epigaea repens) creeps to 
form a neat mat across the forest floor, in 
patches sometimes three feet wide. It grows 
in acid soil where one might also find wood 
lilies and wild low-bush blueberry. Some 
cali it mayflower, because May is when it 
blooms, but the name mayflower is applied 
to many wildflowers that bloom in May. 

It prepares for spring long before the first 
snów falls. Its buds lie dormant all winter 
under the rusted, leathery, evergreen leaves. 
When they open, the flowers are pink or 
white, clustered under the leaves, tubular 
and quite fragrant. It is a member of the 
heath family. 
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TRILLIUMS 
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From April to June, Vermont woods and 
shady roadsides are decorated with trilliums, 
a flower whose name comes from the word 
three, for its three broad leaves, three showy 
petals, three-parted pistil and six stamens. 
They are members of the lily family. 


The White Trillium (Tńllium grandiflorum), 
not pictured, is also commonly known as 
the snów or large-flowered trillium. Its 
blossom is the largest (two to three inches 
across) and most variable of the trillium 
species and it smells delightful, unlike its 
pungent red-petaled cousin. It grows in rich, 
moist woodlands. 



Painted Trillium (Trillium undulatum) 
grows in morę acid soils along with bunch- 
berry and trailing arbutus. Not as large as 
the red trillium, it has three wavy white 
petals striped with peppermint red and 
marked with a red blaze at the center. From 
April to June, this foot-tall trillium can be 
found in many evergreen woods and moun- 
tain forests. 



The Red or Purple Trillium (Tńllium erec- 
tum) is sometimes called wakerobin because 
it flowers when the robins first appear. Morę 
freąuently it is called stinkpot, bloody or 
stinking Benjamin because of its unpleasant 
odor. Found growing in the same habitat 
with maidenhair fern, bloodroot and wild 
ginger, the 12-to-15-inch-high plant bears 
oxblood-red flowers on erect stems. 


DOGTOOTH YIOLET 



Dogtooth violet (Erythronium americanum) 
is misnamed. Actually a member of the lily 
family, this plant is known locally as trout 
lily and adder's tongue, both of which refer 
to the mottling on the plant's leaves. The 
flower stalk bears a single, nodding lily-like 
flower with six petal-like parts called tepals 
which curl backward when in fuli bloom. 
They freąuently grow profusely enough to 
blanket the ground at the edge of moist 
woods. 


SPRING BEAUTY 



Spring beauty (Claytonią virginica) has 
dainty, pink-striped flowers that carpet the 
woodlands in early spring, thus their name. 
They grow from irregular-shaped bulbs in 
moist open woods in April and May. Spring 
beauty protects its fragile blossoms by clos- 
ing tightly if the weather turns cold or if the 
sky becomes cloudy. The whole plant is 
fragile and, if picked, the blossom will close 
and the entire plant will wilt. Like so many 
wildflowers that bloom in early spring, it is 
white — a color botanists think is preferred 
by early-hatching insects. 


AMERICAN STARFLOWER 



American starflower (Tńentalis borealis) 
gets its name for the star-shaped flowers 
which appear at the center of a whorl of 
pointed leaves at the summit of a three- to- 
nine-inch tali stem. The flowers are white 
and have about seven petals each, though 
the number varies widely. There is one sta- 
men for each petal and each is tipped with a 
golden anther. A member of the primrose 
family, starflower grows in light woods. 
Don't try to transplant this flower, sińce the 
slender root stalks are ąuite long and it is 
extremely difficult to obtain a large enough 
section without damaging the plant. 
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Not-So -Wildflowers 

Native Rhododendrons and Other Perennials 


N urturing peren¬ 
nials that bloom 
vitally year after 
year in a northern climate 
calls for an extra measure 
of the care and labor nec- 
essary to raise all growing 
things. Candidates for the 
perennial bed must be 
morę than "hardy" as de- 
fined by a Pennsylvania 
grower. They must be 
ironclad with the genetic 
make-up and early up- 
bringing to withstand re- 
peated bouts of 30-below 
temperatures and still 
maintain the vigor to 
grow and blossom when 
the spring thaw melts 
down into their roots. 

For Blanche and Louis 
Edebohl, the journey to 
that level of care, exper- 
tise and work has been a 
long one. Some 30 years 
ago, they brought a truck- 
load of Long Island-raised 
azaleas to Hardwick, and 
saw their first Vermont 
winter deal each plant a 
death blow. 

The loss of those care- 
fully nursed and trans- 
planted azaleas was the 
first step in re-thinking 
the principles of growing perennials. 
That process has now culminated in a 
nursery of 5,000 rhododendrons and 
azaleas which are, by any gardener's def- 
inition, ironclad. The Edebohls are 
among the northernmost growers of 
rhododendrons on the North American 
continent, and have sparked a revival 
of gardening interest in rhododendrons, 
both in Vermont and elsewhere in the 
north. 

The Edebohls have learned from that 
hard first winter. They now believe that 
members of the rhododendron family 
and many other perennials as well must 
be started from seed in the climate in 
which they are to grow to guarantee 
strong sturdy plants. Also, they now 
know that northern growers must focus 
their energies on varieties which ex- 
hibit the ability to tum cold shoulders 


By Nancy Crowe 
Photograph by Kindra Clineff 

to very cold winters. 

"When the nursery catalogs say 
'hardy' in the Northeast, they're talk- 
ing, maybe, Boston," says Louis Ede- 
bohl, who knows most plants aren't as 
hardy as advertised. "If they say 'good 
for 30 below/ that might mean one 
night in ten years. Heck, we get half a 
dozen nights like that a year." 

Most commercial growers propagate 
rhododendron family members from 
cuttings taken in the fali and allowed 
to root in soil over the winter in a green- 
house. But the Edebohls have discov- 
ered that they can best produce plants 
hardy to northern Vermont by collect- 
ing seeds during the summer and plant- 
ing them the following spring and 
summer under lights in their basement. 
Stock is ready to set out by May and 
blossoms set as early as the third year. 


Louis believes that 
they've extended the aza- 
leas' rangę of survival 
some 300 miles north- 
ward. 

Where do the Edebohls 
get the seeds they start in 
Hardwick? Their prime 
source has been the Amer¬ 
ican Rhododendron Soci- 
ety seed exchange, but 
they've also scrounged 
seed from cemeteries, 
from attractive plants 
growing on public greens 
and from the shores of 
Lakę Caspian in nearby 
Greensboro where Louis 
was playing baseball one 
Sunday 25 years ago and 
spotted azaleas growing 
wild. The salmon-colored 
offspring of those scav- 
enged seeds have sent 
their own heirs to a spot 
in the Edebohl nursery. 

"The main thing in- 
volved in growing peren¬ 
nials," Phil Cooke, 
organizer of the Hardy 
Plant Club in Burlington, 
Vt., explains, "is your se- 
lection of plants and 
awareness of the fact that 
there are plants, interest- 
ing plants, many plants, 
that will do well in northern Vermont. 
We want people to leam morę about 
plants which can be grown in northern 
Vermont without a great deal of special 
precaution." 

Perennials easily started from seed 
that do well in northern Vermont in- 
clude: Michelmas daisies (asters), cor- 
eopsis, delphiniums, dianthus, flax, 
lupines, evening primroses, poppies, 
Chinese lanterns, balloon flowers, 
primrose (pńmula), gloriosa daisies, ba¬ 
by^ breath, violets, veronica (speed- 
well), columbine, bellflowers, purple 
loosestrife and coral bells. Add to this 
list the biennials which flower in their 
second year then self-sow to produce 
plants for futurę blooming: hollyhocks, 
English daisies, foxglove, Canterbury 
bells, some dianthus and forget-me- 
nots. c Oo 
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COWSLIP 


GOLDTHREAD 
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Marsh and 
Mountain 




Cowslip or marsh marigold (Caltha palus- 
tris), is a member of the buttercup family 
and has buttercup-yellow flowers from 
which it gets its nicknames. Cowslip refers 
to its attractiveness to bovines. Some farm- 
ers say it makes cows sick and gives their 
milk a bad flavor. It is found growing wild 
along streams and brooks, in swamps, 
marshes and in wet meadows. The flowers 
open in early May before the leaves become 
too large. The waxy flowers measure morę 
than one inch across, and you can feel at 
ease about picking a bunch for a spring bou- 
quet as they are plentiful. The heart-shaped 
notched leaves are eaten as greens and taste 
best before the flowers open. Steam the 
leaves, however, and discard the cooking 
water ; they contain a mild poison, hello- 
borin, which is water-soluble. 



Goldthread (Coptis groenlandica) is named 
for its bright orange-to-golden-yellow under¬ 
ground stem, which both Indians and colo- 
nists chewed to treat mouth sores. Hence, 
its other name — cankerroot. It was also 
madę into a solution used as an eyewash. 
Goldthread has shiny, dark evergreen leaves 
similar to but smaller than strawberry 
leaves. Its dainty starlike flowers appear in 
June and have five showy white sepals and 
five smali club-shaped petals. It grows three 
to six inches high in cool woods and bogs in 
acid conditions where one might also find 
bunchberry, painted trillium and trailing ar- 
butus. It isn't fussy about sun or shade. It is 
a member of the buttercup family. 


ORCHIDS 


Vermont has a variety of wildflowers in the 2 
orchid family from the large showy lady's- §* 
slipper to the smaller calypso, both rare. 

Most do not like civilization, but prefer the 
depths of hardwood forests and cedar 
swamps with the exception of the pink 
moccasin flower, which even grows in abun- 
dance in pine barrens located close to large 
cities (see "In the Woods" section]. 

Some members of the orchid family are 
quite beautiful, others bizarre. Ali have 
crested petal-lips. 


I 




Arethusa (Arethusa bulbosa) is called 
dragoni mouth. This one is not pretty. 
Rather, it's a bizarre flower with three erect 
sepals and a two-petal hood covering its pur- 
ple-blotched and crested lip. A single grass- 
like leaf develops on the stem shaft after the 
flowering season. It usually grows in groups 
and is also fond of sphagnum bogs and 
swamps. 


Calypso (Calypso bulbosa) is similar to the 
lady's-slipper but smaller, about three-quar- 
ters of an inch long. It has a slipperlike lip 
with a translucent cover, a yellow crest and 
two tiny horns at the toe of the slipper. It 
prefers mossy, coniferous woods. The ca¬ 
lypso is very rare and is a threatened spe- 
cies, so don't ever pick it. It is unique in 
that it produces a single-round-to-oval basal 
leaf in the fali which lasts until flowering 
time. In the spring, an underground bulb 
sends up its flowering stem directly from 
the ground. 
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ORCHIDS (cont.) 



Ram's Head Lady's-Slipper (Cypńpedium ar- 
ietinum) gets its name from its grotesąue 
shape. The "ram's head" is composed of a 
complex of sepals and slim green petals, 
united with a pink pouch lined with white 
hairs. The green petals are the horns, while 
the pouch is the head itself. The late U.S. 
Sen. George Aiken, a wildflower expert, said 
it looked morę like a common housefly than 
a ram's head. It prefers limey soils, cedar 
bogs or thick moss, grows 8 to 10 inches tali 
and has two oval basal leaves. Some cali it 
stemless lady's-slipper. It, too, is a threat- 
ened species and should never be picked or 
dug up. 



Rosę pogonią (Pogonią ophioglossoides) has 
perfumed flowers that natives cali snake- 
mouth. It must have reminded someone of a 
viper, but really does not deserve the name. 
A pretty pale-lavender-to-bright-rose flower 
is borne on a four-to-20-inch stem. The 
petals and sepals are similarly shaped and 
silky to the touch. The "mouth" apparently 
refers to the distinctive crested and fringed 
lip which hangs down and open. It grows in 
the acid soil of wet meadows and on sphag- 
num bogs from early June into the summer. 



The Showy Lady's-Slipper (Cypńpedium re- 
ginae), the most striking Vermont wild¬ 
flower, grows in dense recesses of the forest 
and hummocks in bogs in late June. It is a 
threatened species and should never be 
picked, transplanted or abused. The plant 
bears one to three flowers, each with sepals 
that contrast with the rose-mouthed pouch, 
which is formed by a single petal, and 
which gives it and others in the family the 
name lady's or fairy's slipper. 

The pink lady's-slipper and some other 
species are found primarily in forest envi- 
ronments. 



In the 
Open 



BLUETS 



Bluets or Quaker ladies (Housatonia caeru- 
lea) is a smali and dainty blue-to-white 
flower found growing in fields throughout 
New England in the spring, sometimes 
growing so thickly that, from a distance, 
they look like snów. They are in the bed- 
straw family, which contains other delicate 
and sweet-smelling flowers used as bedding 
or to sweeten rooms in Colonial days. 

Bluets grow three inches high, alongside 
grass, strawberries, violets and other early 
spring field flowers. Each flower has four 
petals which may vary from white to blue 
to lavender. They are joined together to 
form a tubę that opens to make a 3 /s-inch 
wide face with a bright yellow eye. It is 
their delicate sweetness for which they re- 
ceived the name Quaker ladies, and also the 
less-familiar nickname, Innocence. 


YIOLETS 



Violets are common, but their plenty is a 
blessing when they tum a springtime 
meadow into a quilt of purple, white and 
green. Among the 50 varieties of violets 
found in the eastern U.S., two familiar Ver- 
mont species are the Birdfoot Violet (Violet 
pedata), a low-growing variety with com¬ 
pact tufts of finely-cut foliage resembling a 
claw and inch-wide pale lilac flowers, and 
the Common Blue Violet (Viola papiliona- 
cea) with dark green, heart-shaped leaves 
and deep blue, five-petaled flowers. Less 
common but no less lovely is the Downy 
Yellow Violet (Viola pubescens), (pictured 
above) which grows 6 to 16 inches tali and 
has downy stems and leaves. 
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I N spring and early sumrner, thcre's 
someone in the woods helping 
Mother Naturę. 

It's William Ballard of Norwich, who 
spends a good part of the growing sea- 
son walking through the woods, stop- 
ping to pollinate wild orchids wherever 
he finds them. 

Ballard, a zoology professor at nearby 
Dartmouth College in Hanover, N.H., 
is working under a grant from the 
American Orchid Society to help na¬ 
turę propagate wild orchids in Ver- 
mont. 

The reason? Only a smali percentage 
of orchids are being pollinated naturally 
by insects. Ballard doesn't know if it 
has always becn so. However, he said, 
there is evidence that for a long time, 
now, a large proportion of orchids have 
not been pollinated. No one knows 
why. 

Thus Ballard, using his paintbrush 
and toothpick, transplants pollen from 
the małe to the female part of the plant. 
Later, he collects some of the seeds and, 
under laboratory conditions, studies 
them to find what conditions orchids 
reąuire for germination, embryo devel- 
opment and growth. 

Another environmentalist, William 
Countryman of Northfield, has what he 
considers one of the greatest jobs in the 
world as an environmental consultant. 
It's his job to insure that development 
projects — power lines, ski lifts, roads 
and the like — are placed where they 
will not destroy wildflowers, rare ani- 
mal habitats and ecosystems. 

Countryman, who is a member of the 
Vermont Environmental Board and is a 
perennial chairman of the Vermont 
Wild and Endangcred Species Commit- 
tee, says the major threat to endangcred 
wildflowers in Vermont is not exploi- 
tation or collection. Rather, it is devel- 
opers and hikers, two groups who often 
seem to have little in common. 

Countryman says a hiker dumping 
over the wild flora on Vermont's moun- 
taintop alpine areas can do nearly as 
much damage as a condominium pro- 
ject on lower elevations. 

Both devclopmcnt and rccreation 
have a deleterious effect on wildflow¬ 
ers, especially at higher elevations, be- 
causc a high percentage of Vermont ; s 
wildflowers occur only on alpine or 


Befriending 

Naturę 

How to Enjoy 
Wildflowers 
Without 
Harming Them 

subalpine areas, which are extremely 
fragile. 

Because of protective action taken by 
the Vermont Department of Forests and 
Parks, wildflowers are making a come- 
back on Vermont's alpine and subal¬ 
pine slopes. However Countryman 
urges hikers, picnickers and campers to 
stay on trails and avoid steep banks 
where the soil is thin, especially in 
damp weather. 

There are wildflowers which can be 
collected without harm, Countryman 
says, and these include columbine, 
coltsfoot, marsh marigolds, wild iris, 
common violets in the spring, some 
ferns, black-eyed Susan, ox-eye daisy 
and chicory in sumrner, goldcnrod and 
asters in fali. In fact, a strain of Vermont 
black-eyed Susan, picked by a plant spe- 
cialist driving through Westminster in 
1975, was chosen in 1985 by the U.S. 
Soil Conservation Service as hardy 
enough to be plantcd on roadsides 
across the United States to control soil 



erosion and brighten America's high- 
ways. 

Samuel de Champlain, for whom 
Lakę Champlain was named, was one 
of the first westerners to write about 
wildflowers in Vermont. Countryman 
says that "a list of early visitors to Ver- 
mont reads like a botanical 'Who's 
Who/ It includes Francois Andre, Pehr 
Kaim and Andre Michaux. ,/ 

Morę recent botanists such as C.C. 
Frost, James Watson Robins, Alphonso 
Wood and Cyrus Pringle madę morę 
important botanical discoveries in Ver- 
mont. Robbins is credited with re- 
cording the existence here of many of 
the rarest and most prized wildflowers 
in America. 

Pringle madę his living as a Profes¬ 
sional plant collector and worked for 
Asa Gray, whose botanicals are still 
considered among the best. Pringle was 
considered "the prince of collectors"— 
both a compliment and criticism. He is 
considered at least partly responsible 
for the extinction of one species of 
plants. 

In modern times, of course, there is 
Vermont's favorite politician, the late 
U.S. Sen. George D. Aiken, who served 
the State as both governor and senator. 
Aiken propagated wildflowers on his 
Putney farm and wrote the book Pi- 
oneering with Wildflowers , a delightful 
discourse on country things and wild- 
flower collccting. 

A less well known but eąually en- 
thusiastic propagator and protector of 
wildflowers was Lucy Bugbee of Brad- 
ford, who died last year. Samples of the 
thousands of flowers propagated by 
Bugbee will be incorporated into the 
Montshire Museum when it relocates 
in Vermont soon. 

Bugbee worked hard to protect from 
development many areas where wild¬ 
flowers grew. One of these was the 
Stoddard Swamp on the Danville- 
Peacham town linę. The area, which 
contains a great diversity of unusual 
plants, was purchased by the State and 
recently renamed the Lucy Bugbee Bog 
in her honor. o cr> 


When freelance writer Yvonne Daley isn’t 
searching out wildflowers, she can be found 
at her Rutland home or at her job as a re¬ 
porter for the Rutland Herald. 
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New foliage, a young cyclist pedaling homeiuard, a splash of 
evening sunlight on a Glover Street; of such moments are a 
Yermont spńngtime madę. Photograph by Paul O. Boisvert. 






































































